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Salesmanship Abroad 

FOREIGN trade— like all trade 
— is a meeting of minds. 
In domestic trade the Ameri- 
can manufacturer's mind and the 
American customer's mind must be 
brought to mutual agreement The 
American salesman has proved himself 
the best medium by which that agree- 
ment can be accomplished. The task 
is purely an American task, and the 
solution of it — a science in itself — has 
been evolved by American methods. 

In foreign trade there must be a 
meeting, not of minds having a com- 
mon basis of understanding, but of an 
American mind with a foreign mind. 
It may be a Brazilian mind, it may be 
a Chinese mind, it may be one of sev- 
eral European minds. Here is a task 
calling for an individual of higher cal- 
iber ; here is a demand for a man who 
possesses qualities transcending those 
of the domestic salesman. 

What are the requisites of the men 
upon whom so much depends in the 
success of our overseas ventures? With 
what weapons must they be armed? 
What manner of men must they be to 
stand, creditably, as the representatives 
of American business? 

The answer will be found in a study 
of the conditions under which the sales- 
man must work, the problems he must 
solve, the people he must convince. 



The Salesman's Place in Foreign Trade 

ADVERTISING is the printed word, 
correspondence the written word, 
and the sample the concrete fact. On 
this basis we have discussed selling weapons 
in the preceding Unit of the Course, and 
have seen how each strives with more or 
less success to carry the manufacturer's mes- 
sage to the customer overseas. There is one 
selling force left — the salesman — the spoken 
word. 

In this Unit the vital importance of the 
spoken word in foreign trade will be consid- 
ered. After all, the export salesman — adding 
the human touch of his own personality to his 
selling appeal; explaining on the spot the 
article which he holds before his customer's 
eyes; meeting the buyer's objections the mo- 
ment they arise; having at his command the 
whole gamut of selling approaches and 
clinching arguments; analyzing his prospect 
by what he says and by how he acts ; dining 
him, even flattering him — the salesman — if he 
is a capable salesman — is wielding a selling 
force of greater power than can ever be at- 
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tained by any of the other means. There is 
no chapter in the history of foreign trade de- 
velopment that does not attest the truth of this 
statement 

In fact in the long record of international 
trade, the salesman enjoys the distinction of 
being the best selling force, as he was the first. 
From the first transaction, when man went out 
to sell to his neighbor what his neighbor was 
not quite sure he wanted, through the succes- 
sive eras of the Phoenicians, the Venetians and 
the traders of western Europe down to the 
present day, history has paid tribute to the im- 
portance of the personal element in bringing 
orders from the countries across the seas. 

A writer of considerable prominence, in a 
recent work on foreign trade development, 
has deprecated the necessity of employing 

traveling men for the pioneer 

Traveling Salesmen work in foreign markets. He 

and Pioneer Work writes : 



We arc constantly hearing a great deal about 
the necessity for American manufacturers to send 
out their own traveling men to foreign markets, 
that otherwise it is impossible to get any business 
from them. No one yet has instanced an example 
in proof of the statement. No such instance can 
be pointed to, for it does not exist. Foreign 
travelers are sent out by any concern only after 
it has been definitely proven that sufficiently 
remunerative markets exist to justify such a 
coursCt 
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I wish to take issue with this underlying 
theory of "Doa't go near the water until you 
know how to swim." There is one thing that 
has been impressed upon me by many years of 
experience with the general exporter and the 
manufacturer, as correspondent, traveler and 
sales organizer. That is, that in most lines the 
endeavor to drum up foreign business by cor- 
respondence or by other long-range methods, 
is either a loss of time, labor and money, or at 
least not "sufficiently remunerative." My 
mind goes back to sheaves of carefully worded 
series of follow-up letters, accompanied by 
really good specifications and catalogs "in the 
language of the country," most of which were 
productive of nothing or next to nothing-^ 
unless it might be that they educated the 
prospect up to a "proper appreciation" 
of the possibilities of similar lines later 
offered to him by a wide-awake traveler on 
the ground. 

Not that I underestimate the value of ex- 
port trade letters, in their proper place. On 
the contrary, I attach the greatest importance 
to well-cqnducted correspondence but my ex- 
perience has convinced me that its greatest 
value has been in following and further de- 
veloping business once started through per- 
sonal touch, rather than as a means of break- 
ing into a market. 
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Mr. Alba B. Johnson, president of the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, has said: 

There is no essential difference between in* 
creasing business In St. Louis and increasing it in 
Rio or Buenos Aires, and there will be no more 
difficulty in doing so if the same care and efforts 
are devoted to it. 

Nearly all qualified foreign trade men will 

give their indorsement to the opinion of this 

prominent exponent of trade development. 

Let us see then what it is that con- 
Personal Selling ^^^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^^^^^^ j^, 

at liorne and ^ % , • <■ 

Abroad voted to increasing domestic 

business. 
Let us assume that a manufacturer in De- 
troit has reached the point where he has de- 
cided that he must get some of the business in 
St. Louis. What does he do? Does he put 
some advertisements in the St. Louis papers 
and write to some of the St. Louis houses that 
he believes he might interest in his line? He 
might do this, and he might even start some 
business in this way; but more likely either 
he or a qualified representative with knowl- 
edge of the line and authority to act for him 
will visit St. Louis. He will study the market 
there on the ground, learn who is who and 
what is what. He will be able to get some 
concrete idea of the possibilities of the market, 
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and, if he is a real salesman, he will make 
connections and start the business. 

The situation in Rio or Buenos Aires differs 
only in the matter of miles and of minor de- 
tails. The principle is the same: Personal 
investigation on the spot is the only way to 
accomplish the maximum results. To be 
sure, there are out-of-the-way spots where 
business does not warrant the large outlay of 
money that the sending of a traveling sales- 
man would entail. But these are the barren 
"spots in the world's commercial field ; they 
are the places that because of the very meager- 
ness of their trade possibilities have been neg- 
lected by all traveling men ; they are the out- 
skirts of world commerce. In the important 
places, the prize markets of the world, the 
manufacturer must expect and he must be 
ready to meet the competition of trained sales- 
men pushing the interests of their principals. 

It is the salesman on the spot who can "size- 
up'' the situation with a quickness and an 
accuracy that even the local agent cannot 
approximate. There is the example _ 
of Vv.0 American salesmen who sold ff^'-^ 
a large consignment of cheap Amer- 
ican watches in one of the larger cities of 
British India. A year later the same salesmen 
reached their customer, found the watches still 
unsold, and the dealer bemoaning the amount 
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of capital he had tied up in the stock. The 
reason for the dilemma was as simple as it was 
ridiculous. The natives of that district had 
no jackets and hence no pockets in which to 
carry the watches. It took but a moment's 
glance at conditions for the salesmen to decide 
to stand the cost of the cheap cotton garments 
needed to get the watches into the trade. The 
same dealer today tells with pride of the 
cleverness of the American watch salesmen 
who built up his flourishing business for him. 
No amount of advertising, no amount, of 
sampling, and no amount of correspondence 
could have awakened in the Hindu's mind the 
original idea that was needed to initiate the 
business. Nor could correspondence have 
told the manufacturer what the trouble was. 

The salesman is primarily a student of local 
conditions and in this capacity, as trade in- 
vestigator and critic, he performs a service 
that is beyond the scope of the letter-writer in 
the home office. In this capacity he lays an 
invaluable foundation for the manufacturer's 
future trade, whether he shows a profit on the 
initial trip or not. 

In the foreign business, covering a larger 
territory and involving larger outlays, the 
traveling salesman must be a man of higher 
caliber than the salesman in domestic trade. 
It is when we consider him as a student of 
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conditions, a judge of credit, a sales-organ- 
izer as well as a sales-getter, that we can real- 
ize how important he can be in accomplishing 
the pioneer work of the man- 
ufacturer's campaign. The The Mannfacturers 
- - 1 . Commercial Attache 

shoe salesman who goes to 

Manila must not stop with the report of his dis- 
covery that the popular shoe for men is a 
woman's shoe built on a man's last He has 
much more to do than to report on the size of 
the native's foot. He must plan out how his 
goods are to be distributed from the main city ; 
whether the establishment of American branch 
stores in the city requires a branch of his firm in 
the Philippines ; how he is to provide for the 
financing of his orders; and through whom he 
can best keep in touch with the changing con- 
ditions in the shoe trade of the islands. These 
are but a few of the things that the salesman 
with an active mind and his firm's interests at 
heart will take pains to include in his reports 
to his head office. It is this capacity in the 
salesman that negatives the statement that his 
services are to be called into action only when 
the field has been proved to be fruitful. In 
foreign trade the salesman is more than a ped- 
dler of a manufacturer's commodities; he is 
the manufacturer's commercial attache. 

But there is one consideration that must not 
be forgotten in trying to determine the sales- 
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man's place in foreign trade. His place 

should not be considered one of majestic 

isolation. Recently a manufacturer was heard 

to remark: "Well my troubles about that 

country are over. I've got a new salesman, 

he's a hustler and that part of the world is off 

my mind!" The salesman will have enough 

minor worries at all times to deserve 
Backing Up ^jj ^^ ^^^ ^^^^^^ support the manu- 

tne Salesman . _ . - . '^ tt ^ ^ 

f acturer can give him. He must not 

be left to "go it alone" and be judged on the 
results that he shows. He is but one of the 
units in the campaign; he should have ad- 
vertising to prepare his way, correspondence 
to introduce him, correspondence to give per- 
manence to his achievements after he has left 
the foreign market; and the backing of the 
manufacturer when he signs agreements, 
makes recommendations or closes orders. 

Less than a year ago a salesman of a St 
Louis house while crossing the Pacific met a 
wealthy Chinese merchant from Soerabaya, 
Java. The Dutch East Indies were not in- 
cluded in the salesman's itinerary; to visit the 
island would mean the disarrangement of his 
entire trip, but on the strength of orders 
promised by the Oriental trader, the sales- 
man cabled his firm. The firm backed him 
up — a procedure on its part which not only 
elicited enthusiastic response from the sales- 
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man, but brought a very appredable order, 
and the introduction of its goods into a new 
market. 

There is a story told by a South American 
export salesman, that illustrates how essential 
to the salesman's success is the cooperation of 
the home house. It will show what is meant 
by isolation. The salesman says: 

"Only my fellow travelers in foreign lands 
who have learned geography 
by going there realize the ^fi, ^"'^,,,,,^ . 
feehng of utter helplessness 
which comes over a salesman when his hands 
are tied hard and fast by his house and a big 
order hinges on some slight deviation from 
instructions. 

"I've stood first on one foot and then on 
the other in so many countries in just such sit- 
uations that the sensation no longer links itself 
in my memory with any particular place or 
tongue. 

"Here's the kind of thing I mean. In 1898 
I was selling from Para, Brazil, to Guayaquil, 
Ecuador, eight carefully selected lines which 
especially appealed to the drug trade. One 
of these firms I represented made an excellent 
line of perfumes and toilet waters. My first 
trouble came over an order I took in Pernam- 
buco when I specified that a certain expensive 
full bloom rose be packed in grosses in woodoi! 
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boxes instead of in dozens in counter display 
boxes as listed. 

"When I got to Montevideo I learned that 
this item had been cancelled and that as the 
letter read Ve must repeat our instructions 
and lay down a hard and fast rule that the 
specifications in our '97 catalog are to be fol- 
lowed in every instance. Without a doubt if 
you had borne our wishes in mind you could 
have sold the item in question in regular dozen 
packing.' 

"I won't quote the rest. It read well but the 
fact remained that that order had hinged on 
my figuring out that the only way the Pernam- 
buco firm could buy our line cheaper than 
from France was by the special packing 
required, as it kept down the duty in two 
distinct ways by avoiding, in a perfectly legit- 
imate manner, a tariff clause on *their im- 
mediate receptacles plus any cartons or boxes 
not a part of necessary protection in transit' 
and one regarding ^lithographed cartons 
whether or not containing salable products.' 

"I don't mind confessing that it cut mighty 
deep to work that out at night from the Port- 
uguese by a cheap hand-lamp (the hotels were 
in quarantine just then and I slept — or tried 
to — in a sanitarium) and then have some one 
in the home office on the ground of ^policy' 
tirn down a less expensive packing and a $400 
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order just to teach me a lesson in selling goods. 

"I suppose I ought to have cabled my resig- 
nation, so far as that line went, right there, 
but the line was Ai, good to look at and it 
gave full value for the price. Every combina- 
tion salesman knows the value of such a line 
for reorders later, so I swallowed hard and 
acknowledged the letter. 

"I won't mention the name of the biggest 
and best wholesale drug firm in Buenos. It's 
the one that the manufacturing chemists in all 
parts of the world want on their list first. 

"It just chanced that I was *in right' with 
their specialty buyer — an American who also 
used to sell office supplies till he married the 
daughter of the president ^ , 

of the ^ Buenos firm and ^^ ^''''''^'''' 
settled down in Argentina. 

"After a game of billiards at the Com- 
ercial, we went to my rooms and opened up 
my perfume sample trunk. The line was cer- 
tainly a beauty and I sold several dozen items 
without removing the bottles from their blue 
velvet compartments. 

"Then, of course, he began to pick and 
choose and the items came one by one. 

"Finally he held a bottle in each hand and 
turned to me, *John, here's something I can 
sell. This wistaria, only with the fan stopper 
on this arbutus.' 
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"Inwardly I felt as though an elevator had 
stopped too quickly. 

" *Why, that would be a rather peculiar 
combination. Don't you think the other is 
better balanced?' I queried, hoping against 
hope that he'd agree out of courtesy even if 
he passed the item by entirely. 

"But by this time he'd exchanged stoppers, 
which unfortunately were the same size, and 
like a genius at the moment of his first inven- 
tion, gazed with mother love at the new com- 
bination, admiration fairly streaming from 
his eyes. 

" *Gee, but that's a knock out,' and with his 
eyes glued on his creation, he continued, Tut 
down 300 dozen and leave me this sample and 
I'll be writing you a repeat for more before 
you get out of Santiago.' 

"I could see his interest in the whole line 
ooze out as I failed to respond to his rhap- 
sodies, and when I finally simply had to tell 
him that I couldn't take the order for his per- 
sonal combination, it hurt me to think that I 
had queered myself no little amount by being 
connected with a firm that would not give me 
one hand free. 

"To make a long story short he wanted the 
package so badly that I sent a $25 cable at 
my own expense, mostly in code, only to get 
a one-word negative reply to my request 
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"My reply was equally crisp, reading, *I 
resign, letter follows,' and I paid the extra 
$2 gladly to see the way it looked in plain 
English. 

"That cable of mine *saved my face,' as my 
Chinese friends put it, and enabled me to in- 
terest my friend in my other lines. In fact, in 
dollars and cents I broke even because he per- 
haps naturally felt that I was tossing away 
salary and commissions because my firm 
wouldn't please him, and it's human nature to 
treat any one right who digs down in his 
pocket to please you, and when that fails 
stands by you to the last ditch." 
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Qualifications of the Export Salesman 

SUMMARIZING the expressed opinions 
of many men prominent in foreign trade 
as to the essential characteristics of an 
export salesman, I would give the following, 
in the order of their importance: . 

Honesty. 

Courage. 

Knowledge of the particular line rep- 
resented. 

The instincts of a gentleman. 

Self-control. 
It is evident that these are general terms. It 
is evident also that the essentials of "business 
sense" and a knowledge of the technique of 
foreign trade — necessary whether a man be a 
salesman or an export manager — are not con- 
sidered here. There are many other qualifica- 
tions which may be considered as contributing 
factors to the salesman's success, some of 
which, in special cases, may become essentials; 
but the manufacturer or exporter, in selecting 
his foreign salesmfen, must look to it that he se- 
cures men with at least these five fundamental 
qualities, if he would have their work con- 
tribute to the permanent success of his business. 

14 
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Let us analyze the qualities mentioned and see 
what bearing they have upon the salesman's 
success. 

However efficient or otherwise well-quali- 
fied a man may be, if he is "not on the square" 
either with the trade or with his principal, 
this will out sooner or later, and the dis- 
astrous effects will be measured only by ^^^^^ 
the degree of dishonesty of which he is guilty. 
If the traveler is a man of honor, this fact will 
not be long in impressing itself upon the minds 
of his customers, and it will in no small degree 
help to make up for other shortcomings. 
Loyalty is an essential to permanent success in 
salesmanship. Many a manufacturer and 
export manager can ruefully recount the un- 
fortunate results of taking too much for 
granted in the men selected to represent the 
firm in foreign countries. It is an unfortunate 
fact that only too many loose-principled ad- 
venturers of engaging personality consider the 
foreign field as their legitimate territory. 

Courage may be considered as including 
also self-confidence and persistency, without 
which little or nothing permanent can be 
accomplished in foreign trade develop- 
ment. The man faced by strange situa- ^^'^^^^^ 
tions in a foreign country niust have confi- 
dence in his own judgment ; without confidence 
he will lack courage which alone will often 
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save him in the eyes of a foreign people. He 
must be persistent; his courage must not be 
spasmodic. To hurl oneself at a task in the 
face of obstacles, only to relax under the pres- 
sure of discouragement, is not courage; 
neither is it success. The man in the foreign 
field will find his courage tested not only by 
the difiiculties of his work, but many times by 
great personal discomfort and even physical 
peril. 

Knowledge of line, the third of the essen- 
tials mentioned, is not given first place because 
no amount of expert knowledge and experi- 
ence will compensate for the lack of 
f/L^'^ the two foregoing qualities. A man 

possessed of all three can travel far on 
the road to success. Nor may knowledge of 
line always be considered as an initial quali- 
fication although it must be possessed before 
the traveler is prepared to set forth on his mis- 
sion. In many instances, where technical 
training is not absolutely essential to salesman- 
ship, the manufacturer or exporter may find it 
necessary to secure men possessing the other 
essentials and then, through his own organi- 
zation, see to their training in the technique of 
his own line. 

Many foreign trade men place "the instincts 
of a gentleman,'' as the first qualification, par- 
ticularly when referring to Latin-America. 



LANDING AT A SMALL SOUTH AMERICAN PORT 
Passsengers are hoisted from a small boat to the pier. The 
export salesman must be prepared to bear with equanimity similar 
discomforts while traveling in the less civilized parts of the globe. 
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Some of them even go so far as to say dog- 
matically that "he must be a gentleman.'' 
The term "gentleman" is an elastic one. For 
our purposes let us consider it as 
embracing integrity, consideration ^*!J '"^^"^^^ ^f 
for others and reasonably careful 
attention to personal appearance and personal 
habits. Of course certain lines amd certain 
circumstances will require a man of polish, 
education and exceptionally good address, but 
here we are dealing with the fundamental es- 
sentials. A man possessing the first three 
qualities of honesty, courage and knowledge 
of line cannot but command respect and atten* 
tion if he can unite with these the iqstincts of 
a gentleman. 

Both in his business conduct and in his per- 
sonal deportment the foreign trade representa- 
tive must have self-control. In business he 
will encounter many vexatious delays, 
obstacles and disappointments, some ^^f'^^^^^^ 
of which he will be inclined to ascribe to the 
maliciousness or shortcomings of his prospec- 
tive customers. To lose his self-control would, 
in most cases, merely result in closing every 
possible avenue to the business he seeks to 
secure, and possibly even engender hostility. 
It is not to be inferred that he may never under 
any circumstances give evidence of righteous 
indignation. Some few cases may occur when 
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this may be necessary after tact and diplomacy 
have been exhausted, but these cases will be 
rare. The foreign representative should be a 
man of self-control not only in his dealings 
with his trade, but in his personal deportment 
and in his associations. The man who drinks 
to excess, who is a habitual gambler and gen- 
erally loose in his associations outside of busi- 
ness hours is bound in the long run to make a 
poor impression upon his trade and get into 
disfavor with the home office. 

Not infrequently one hears it said that 
knowledge of a foreign language is an essen- 
tial to the foreign salesman's training. In the 

^ writer's opinion the state- 

hould the Salesman .^^«4. :« <«,,u:^^4. 4.^ ^^^e^iA 

r-r ^t r »• ment is subject to consicl- 

Know the Language f ,- ,.i . mi. 

erable qualification. There 

is a vast and populous field where the ability 
to speak another language than English is not 
required, for instance, Canada, British India, 
Straits Settlements, Oceania, South Africa, 
China and Japan. It is also a matter of com- 
mon knowledge that many a successful pioneer 
trip for sales organization has been conducted 
in Latin-America by men who had little or 
no knowledge of Spanish, French or Portu- 
guese. Such a trip may be successful for a 
principal or an executive officer of a company, 
thoroughly versed in knowledge of the busi- 
ness and possessed of an aptitude for general 
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market investigation. However, for actually 
promoting and maintaining business in a 
market where a foreign language is current, 
it will be necessary for the manufacturer or 
exporter sooner or later to have some one who 
has at least a good working knowledge of thci 
language go over the field, and perhaps fre- 
quently revisit it or even reside in it. It is in 
view of this need for men trained in speaking 
a foreign tongue that the writer has chosen it, 
from among many other contributing factors 
to the salesman's success, for more extended 
treatment. 

I remember very distinctly one Christmas 
Eve in Buenos Aires when, with my thoughts 
far away from Argentina, I was finishing an 
after-dinner cigar in the smoking-room of 
the Phoenix Hotel. Seated very close to me 
were two travelers from the "States." They 
were clean-cut, capable-looking young men, 
who, I later learned, were wide-awake, ex- 
pert automobile salesmen. One of them re- 
marked: "It's the confounded lingo that 
stumps me." The other replied : "Same here. 
I can't seem to get any further than ^please 
pass the butter.' I promised myself that I 
would study hard on the way down on the 
steamer, but you know how that is." "If I 
could only just manage to pull my expenses out 
of the trip," said the other, "I'd hustle back 
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to the States and youM never see me in South 
America again." This is typical of many 
similar cases. 

It is easy to draw a parallel. Imagine, for 
example, a Russian, an expert in his line, but 
able to speak not a word of our language, 
coming to this country, with a view to looking 
over the field and working up business for his 
company. What would be the result? If he 
did not perform the miracle that so many 
Russians do perform, that of acquiring a work- 
ing knowledge of English with marvelous 
celerity, he would have to work through an 
interpreter or limit his efforts to those who 
speak his own language. On all sides he 
would be hearing and seeing things that would 
be utterly lost to him, and if he were to go to 
some of the smaller interior cities he might 
find himself in a most embarrassing situation. 

Frequently merchants in Latin-America 
and in Europe have told with amusement of 
how they have "stalled-off" the American 
salesman or merchant who has sought to ap- 
proach them speaking only English. The ap- 
proach is everything in the effort to open busi- 
ness relations, but how can one hope to make 
a successful approach without a common 
medium of understanding? Working through 
interpreters is unsatisfactory at best, and 
especially so when arguments must be brought 
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to bear on goods involving technical knowl- 
edge. 

The salesman, who expects to work in a 
foreign-language field, need not despair if he 
knows no language but English, provided 
always that he has the determ- 
ination to master a foreign How to Acquire 

rr«. . . . ^ a Foreign Language 

tongue. The opmion is fre- 
quently expressed that a foreign language can 
be learned only by residence in the country 
where it is spoken. The writer is personally 
acquainted with a number of young men who 
have acquired a remarkably good command 
of Spanish and French without ever visiting 
any foreign country. The reverse is true that 
many men have spent years in a foreign coun- 
try without learning the language which they 
have heard day after day. 

Frequently I have been asked "How can I 
learn French?" or "How long will it take me 
to learn Spanish?" Let us take Spanish, for 
example. In the first place the student should 
get in touch with a teacher of the language. 
The teacher need not necessarily be a native, 
for there are many Americans and men and 
women of other nationalities with such a com- 
mand of Spanish that they are well-qualified 
to teach it. If one is eager for quick results, 
class work is not the most desirable method of 
instruction; generally the more diligent stu- 
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dents are obliged to keep to the pace of the 
backward ones. At least two lessons a week 
of an hour's duration each should be under- 
taken. The proper choice of books, adherence 
to a systematic course of study with frequent 
reviews, and the constant oversight of a cap- 
able teacher will provide a working knowl- 
edge of a foreign language in a remarkably 
short time. 

In general, the student should approach the 
task of mastering a foreign language seriously. 
The "purely conversational method" is apt to 
result in only a smattering knowledge. If the 
student aspire to fluency in speaking the lan- 
guage and style in writing it, he should apply 
himself to the study of the fundamental gram- 
matical principles as well as of the conver- 
sational idioms. 

Above all the student should avoid the 
"don't go near the water" policy. Too often 
a man with fair knowledge of a language will 
shun an opportunity to exercise it for fear of 
making himself ridiculous. This is a grave 
mistake. Fluency in the use of a language can 
be acquired only by practise. The student 
should embrace every reasonable opportunity 
for practise, taking the mental attitude that he 
should be given credit for the progress he has 
made, rather than that he should be criticized 
for his errors. 



Ill 



Preparation for a Pioneer Trip 

A PIONEER trip is largely one of in- 
vestigation — an effort to obtain first 
hand information of the possibilities and 
limitations of certain foreign markets for 
special products or manufactures. 

Before venturing on a trip, the traveler 
should acquire all of the information that he 
may find available at home. He will want to 
know for instance, about the rela- 
tive commercial importance of the ''^^f*^^^' 
I ^ - . . \^ • •. i_ .1. • Investigation 
markets he is gomg to visit, both in 

a general sense and in relation to his particu- 
lar line ; what, if any, tariff restrictions may be 
in force against his goods; particulars as to 
traveler's taxes, if any; geographical condi- 
tions, routes and methods of travel and the 
effect of the varying seasons on his line of 
business. 

This preliminary study may be styled the 
"armchair" stage of the journey, and from 
it much valuable information may be gleaned. 
This effort, however, must not be too ambi- 
tious ; something must be left for development 
in the field, where the local conditions of the 
moment often determine the salesman's plans. 

23 
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For example, let us assume that a manufac- 
turer of shoes is contemplating extending his 
trade to South America. It will be interesting 
for him to know something about 
Gflfi^iiif the jj^g existing volume of business in 

the importation of shoes in these 
countries, and what part, if any, comes from 
the United States. Taking 191 3 (the last nor- 
mal year) as a basis for comparison, he will 
find in the statistical summary published by 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce the following figures : 

Exports of Boots and Shoes 

Twelve Months Ending December, 

1911 1912 1913 

Argentina $394,5 10 $434,304 $896,908 

Brazil 199,379 366,074 561,280 

Other South America 487,285 652,459 599,986 

Total $1,081,174 $1,452,837 $2,058,174 

This is certainly illuminating. The trav- 
eler learns from it that a yearly increasing 
volume of business is being done by the United 
States. He also learns that over 70 per cent 
of this South American trade is with Brazil 
and Argentina. It is fair to assume that 
Uruguay, situated between the two larger 
countries, will also contribute materially to 
the trade volume. Clearly this region on the 
east coast is the strategical point of attack. 
From the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
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Commerce he will be able to get the detailed 
figures of the other South American countries 
as well as additional information bearing di- 
rectly on his line. He will learn, for example, 
that the duties on boots and shoes in the 
northern countries of South America — ^Ven- 
ezuela and Colombia — are so high that they 
are practically prohibitive; he will find at 
the same time that there is much less difficulty 
in reaching the west coast markets of Chile, 
Bolivia, Peru and Ecuador. This advance in- 
formation greatly simplifies the problem of 
mapping out his itinerary. Other data which 
he may get from the same sources will guide 
him in the preparation of samples and in plan- 
ning other preliminary details. 

As illustrating the value of a preliminary 
knowledge of the geography and conditions of 
travel in a foreign country the following story 
is pertinent. 

A traveler connected with a large corpora- 
tion manufacturing a line of printers' supply 
specialties was contemplating a trip to the 
northern part of South Amer- 
ica, to Panama and some of J^^^^^f *^ ««^ ^ 
^1- TT7 ^ T J • -1 J rri CondiUons of Travel 
the West Indian islands. The 

"^ line had already been introduced on the Car- 
ibbean coast of Colombia and a visit was 
being made to New York by one of the Colom- 
bian dealers. His firm was located in Carta- 
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Colombia 

an Example 



gena and wanted the exclusive dealership for 
the entire republic of Colombia. Already it 
had made a good start with the line, and 
the manufacturers were inclined to grant the 
Colombian merchant's request for the whole 
territory. 

The traveler had never been to Colombia; 
preparatory to his trip he was engaged in 
reading books on the country. He became im- 
pressed with the extent of the terri- 
tory, equal in area to that of Califor- 
nia, Nevada, Washington and Oregon 
combined, plus a good-sized portion of Utah. 
In all of this vast territory^ he found by his 
reading that 
there were less 
than 600 miles 
of railroads. He 
learned that to 
get from the 
east coast to the 
capital at Bo- 
gota required a 
trip of ten days, 
two weeks, or 
even longer, 
traveling most 
of the time by a 
river steamer. 
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to get from the port to this interior center of 
conunerce and trade in Colombia would take 
him a longer time than it would to travel 
from Tallahassee, Florida, to Seattle, Wash- 
ington, and back to San Francisco. He also 
learned that to get ta the Pacific coast of 
Colombia it was quicker and easier to go back 
to Colon, cross the Isthmus and take a steamer 
out of Panama, than to attempt to get there 
by going through Colombia. In fact, he 
learned so much about the geography and 
travel conditions of the country that he be- 
came convinced that a concern on the Atlantic 
or Caribbean coast would be obliged to have 
exceptional connections in order to be able to 
cover the whole of Colombia. Instead of 
deferring his trip, he deferred his decision as 
to the exclusive dealership. When he reached 
Colombia he found that he would have to 
split the territory into four divisions, which 
he did. The result is that all four divisions 
are today producing good business, and the 
activity of each is contributing to the success 
of the others. 

Another case of a somewhat different na- 
ture: A bright young traveler landed in 
Brazil in September, intending to work from 
there through Argentina. His line required 
hini to get in touch with members of congress 
of the republics of Brazil, Uruguay and Ar- 
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gentina. He was successful in Brazil. When 
he reached Buenos Aires, his principal objec- 
tive point, it was toward the end of December, 

in the middle of the Argentine 

Suiting the Trip summer season. Most of the con- 
to the Reasons . 

gressmen were away on busmess 

or on vacation. The salesman found that 
he was losing time, energy and patience. It 
was not practicable for him to go to Chile, 
so there was nothing else to do, but to go 
over to the hills in Uruguay and take a 
vacation. A more careful preliminary, inves- 
tigation at home would have shortened his 
expense account and increased his chance of 
success. 

The determining factors in mapping out a 
route for an export salesman are : 

The time to be devoted to the entire trip. 

Approximate periods to be spent in 
important centers. 

Specific matters requiring attention in the 
various territories. 

Time elapsed since last visit. 

Seasons best suited for business or travel. 

It is a good plan to jot down first the ap- 
proximate length of time that it is estimated 
will be necessary to devote to the chief com- 
mercial centers, and then to apportion the 
balance of time to the points of lesser im- 
portance. It is scarcely ever possible to de- 
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termiae beforehand exactly how much time 
will be required at each point. For this reason, 
it is well to arrange the itinerary so as to give 
first the dates of arrival and depar- 
ture for each point based on the ^^"^^J"^ 
estimated length of time required. 
Then in another column it is well to add an 
alternative date of arrival and departure so as 
to provide for unforeseen delays. In this way 
the home office will be able to judge very 
closely at all times as to when and where to 
direct mail or cablegrams. Under normal 
conditions of transportation, it is fairly easy 
to map out an itinerary from the schedules of 
sailings obtainable from steamship agents in 
New York. 

Let us assume that a manufacturing concern 
has decided to send out a man on a pioneer trip 
of six or eight months to the principal markets 
of South America. How will it plan 
the trip? The "Exporters' Encyclo- j Specimen 
pedia" and "Bullinger's Guide" will ^^'^^^'^ 
provide information as to steamship connec- 
tions, although these may frequently have to 
be supplemented with data as to special con- 
nections obtained through consultation with 
steamship agents and from their published 
schedules. The following schedule will give 
an example of an approximate itinerary for 
such a trip : 
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Approximate Itinerary of 

Touching at the important centers and 



I 



' ORIGINAL 



City 
New York 

Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 
Sao Paulo, Brazil 
Santos, Brazil 
Rio Grande, Brazil 
Porto Alegre, Brazil 
Pelotas, Brazil 
Rio Grande, Brazil 
Montevideo, Uruguay 
Buenos Aires, Argentina 
Rosario, Argentina 
Cordoba, Argentina 
Buenos Aires, Argentina 
Mendoza, Argentina 
Valparaiso, Chile 
Santiago, Chile 
Valparaiso, Chile 
Antofagasta, Chile 
La Paz, Bolivia 
Mollendo, Peru 
Lima (Callao) Peru 
Guayaquil, Ecuador 
Quito, Ecuador 
Guayaquil, Ecuador 
Panama, Republic de Panama 
Colon, Republic de Panama 
Cartagena, Colombia 
Barranquilla, Colombia 
La Guaira, Venezuela 
Caracas, Venezuela 
La Guaira, Venezuela 
San Juan, Porto Rico 
New York 



Arrive 



July 

July 

Aug, 

Aug, 

Aug. 

Aug, 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Dec 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Jan. 



19 

31 

5 

12 

15 

20 
21 

25 
I 

i6 
19 
?3 

26 

28 
2 

7 
II 

16 

24 
26 

7 
10 

15 
21 

26 

2 

7 

14 
H 
19 
23 

2 



Leave 

July 

July 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Dec 

Dec 

Dec 

Dec 

Dec 



I 

30 

5 

7 

14 
19 
21 
22 

31 
15 
18 
21 

25 

28 

2 

7 
8 

13 
21 

24 
2 

9 

14 
16 

26 

28 

5 
10 

14 
19 
19 
28 
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A Trip to South America 

covering from seven to eight weeks 

ALTERNATIVB 

Arrive Leave Means of Travel 

Direct steamer 

July 19 Aug. 2 Railroad 

Aug. 3 Aug. 12 Railroad 

Aug. 12 Aug. 14 Coasting steamer 

Aug. 19 Aug. 21 Lake steamer 

Aug. 22 Aug. 26 Lake steamer 

Aug. 27 Aug. 28 Railroad 

Aug. 28 Aug. 29 Coasting steamer 

Sept. I Sept. 7 River steamer 

Sept. 8 Sept. 22 Railroad 

Sept. 23 Sept. 25 Railroad 

Sept. 26 Sept. 28 Railroad 

Sept. 30 Oct. 2 Railroad 

Oct. 3 Oct 6 Railroad 

Oct. 6 Oct. 9 Railroad 

Oct. 9 Oct. 14 Railroad 

Oct 14 Oct. 15 Steamer 

Oct 18 Oct. 20 Railroad 

Oct. 23 Oct. 28 Railroad 

Oct. 31 Oct 31 Steamer 

Nov. 2 Nov. 9 Steamer 

Nov. 14 Nov. 16 Railroad 

Nov. 17 Nov. 21 Railroad 

Nov. 22 Nov. 23 Steamer 

Nov. 28 Dec 4 Railroad 

Dec. 4 Dec. 6 Steamer 

Dec. 10 Dec. 13 Railroad and river steamer 

Dec. 15 Dec 18 Steamer 

Dec. 22 Dec. 22 Railroad 

Dec. 22 Dec. 27 Railroad 

Dec 27 Dec 27 Steamer 

Dec 31 Jan. 5 Steamer 

Jan. 10 
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Such a schedule represents nothing more 
than a skeleton trip. To cover the whole of 
South America or any other great geograph- 
ical division with any degree of thoroughness, 
taking in most of the larger interior cities and 
spending sufficient time in each to get well ac- 
quainted with the trade, would require from 
two to three years. But much could be 
learned and accomplished by a qualified man 
in a pioneer trip of seven or eight months' 
duration, or even less time. Morepv^, his 
efforts would form the basis for more^etaile^ 
attention to be given later to the variovte cchuj- 
tries visited by him. m^ 

Too much should not be expeded of thcr 

"armchair" journey. Notwithstanding the 

considerable amount of inidrmation that can 

be *gathere3" together by reading^ 

Investigation correspondence and personal inter- 
on the oPot •.. -^i. ^i_ ^ -f -^i^ 

views with others familiar with 

the markets, there is always danger of form- 
ing ill-conceived or incomplete ideas as to 
countries, peoples and local practises. A great 
deal of overoptimistic literature has been put 
out under auspices of sufficient standing to 
give it a certain tone of authority, if not fi- 
nality. Many articles and speeches have been 
given to the public by men of official or quasi- 
official status, and by others whose private or 
commercial obligations are of a character 
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that makes it difficult, if not impossible 
to tell the whole truth, so that they are in- 
clined to indulge in unmerited praise, high- 
sounding generalities or amiably (expressed 
evasions. 

Even with the advantage of the very best 
information obtainable at long range, no man 
can reasonably expect by this means to acquire 
a sufficiently exact idea of a foreign market to 
know just what course to pursue in detail in 
the opening up and development of his own 
line in a foreign field. 

Preliminary information obtained in this 
manner will guide in a general way, but the 
details must be worked out through closer con- 
tact with actual conditions. These he will 
be able to learn and measure in their true 
value on his visit to the field. 

How often should a territory be revisited ? 
That is a matter which seldom receives the 
timely and careful attention it merits. Very 
frequently the first trip 

amounts to little more than a f'^^T*'^^'^ v'^'^ 
. ^ J ^. r> ^ to Sales Temtartes 

mere mtroduction. Customers 

are started through the missionary work of the 
traveler. They are in a fair way to complete 
"conversion." But it remains for the house to 
build upon the initial effort, instead of allow- 
ing opening connections to grow cold because 
the visit is too long deferred. In the early 
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Stages of the business it would be better to err 
on the side of promptness in repeating the trip 
than to delay it too long The experience 
gained on the first trip will fortify the house 
and the salesman with connections and ex- 
perience to guide and assist them materially 
in succeeding efforts. 



IV 



Breaking into a Foreign Territory 

THE initial test of a traveler's mettle will 
probably come when he is passing 
through his first custom house. There 
will be petty annoyances — requirements and 
practises that are unfamiliar and seemingly 
unnecessary. In the excitement of the ship's 
arrival and under the pressure created 
by the disembarking of passengers at ^^^^ ^** 
a port that is limited in its facilities 
for handling traffic, there will be much to vex 
and irritate the modern American who is ac- 
customed to see things move with the least 
possible waste of time and effort. The trav- 
eler will feel his temper and his indignation 
rising at a rapid rate. 

That is just the time for him to take himself 
in hand. Let him go to some quiet corner, 
close his eyes and count one hundred back- 
ward, or recite to himself a few of his favorite 
lines from "Alice in Wonderland." By this 
time his mental attitude will be sufficiently re- 
stored to permit him to laugh at himself. If 
he can do this, he is safe. He may then go 
back to the customs official with a smile. He - 

35 
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is sure of his poise and dignity, and is saving 
his energy and humor for the more serious 
problems which he will surely encounter later. 
Let us suppose that our traveler has passed 
through the custom house. His trunks are at 
the hotel. He is ready to begin his real cam- 
paign for business. It is five 

Sizing-up o'clock in the evening. It is too 

Local Conditions , ^ ^ it.- n Txri. ^ 

late to make busmess calls. What 

shall he do? Buy a ticket for the theater or 
the "movies" and while away the evening at 
some amusement place? By no means! There 
is still daylight and the alert traveler will not 
waste it. One of the most practical moves 
under the circumstances is to take a walk 
through the business district and size up the 
place. He should carefully observe the names 
of the principal thoroughfares as he moves 
about, for he must quickly get his bearings. 
Whether he is seeking dealers, agents or cus- 
tomers he would do well to get at least an out- 
side view of those concerns which he may have 
listed for calls in his note-book. As he passes 
along, his attention will be attracted by the 
establishments of other concerns in his line, 
and he will make a memorandum of these as 
he forms a mental estimate of their outward 
facilities for his business. These will become 
"prospects," fo be looked up and visited or 
disposed of by the process of elimination. 
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The next morning, if he has not an important 
business call that requires immediate attention, 
it will be a good plan for the traveler to call on 
the American consul or the American com- 
mercial attache. From these officers he will 
probably be able to get some valuable hints 
and information for his guidance, and per- 
haps even definite answers to his questions on 
local conditions. 

Too great emphasis cannot be placed upon 
the importance of American consuls and com- 
mercial attaches as helpers in foreign trade. 
The American foreign traveler should make 
it a practise to get in touch with these officials 
as he enters a new territory. The consuls and 
commercial attaches are scouts on our firing 
line of foreign trade. Their facilities for as- 
sisting in the development of our trade are 
being constantly fostered and increased. The 
American traveler who, by reason of what he 
may consider his own superior experience or 
attainments, adopts a negligent attitude to- 
ward this branch of our organization for for- 
eign trade advancement may be failing not 
alone in his duty to his house, but also in his 
duty of cooperating in the efforts that arc 
being put forth by our government for the 
common good. 

After compiling a list of the likely "pros- 
pects," the salesman will make use of such 
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letters of introduction as he may have to 
banks, commercial agencies and local residents 
or business men for the purpose of informa- 
tion on the credit and general standing of 
these houses. He will then rearrange his list 
in the order of the importance or the desir- 
ability of the "prospects," and is ready for his 
first call. 

Fully 50 per cent, of the success of an effort 
in personal salesmanship depends upon the 
approach. Before the merits of any proposi- 
tion may be exploited, the attention 

Approaching ^^^ sympathetic interest of the pros- 
the Customer ^ , j t^ ^ i_ 

pect must be engaged. It must be 
remembered that the prospect is in business 
for what he can get out of it for himself. He 
is therefore likely to be exacting in the require- 
ment that any man who makes a demand upon 
his time shall impress him promptly with the 
thought that it may be worth while to give 
his attention to the man who seeks it. 

If there is one quality in which the uni- 
formity of human nature manifests itself, it is 
the feeling of suspicion or of curiosity upon 
being approached by a stranger. The firs t 
tgjJ b o f the s t ranger is to disarm ouspic ion. 
This can probably be accomplished by the 
salesman best through the courteous approach. 
The "typical Yankee" may succeed with a 
breezy opening among his own people, but 
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this is a dangerous style of approach to use 
abroad. It is too likely to incur the resentment 
or suspicion that is naturally felt toward any 
one who seems too glib or too smooth, or who 
tries to be funny on short acquaintance. As a 
general rule, the courteous approach may be 
considered the safest method at the outset. 

What constitutes the courteous approach? 
Personality enters largely into it — personal 
appearance and personal deportment. On 
the score of personal appearance it must be 
remembered that the underlying motive 
which is supposed to prompt the approach 
of a salesman to a prospect is that the 
former brings to the latter an opportunity 
of further prosperity; consequently the 
i djea of prosperity should radiate from thc _ 
<\a]ptn=Hm. H e must be well-dressed and well- 
gtOflin ed; this also m a measure tends to 
di^§axlILSllSELA?ion. ^• 

Then, he mrist gain fhc f^gpprf^iftlhff pros- 

pegtifttn-der to receive respectful atteritioilT 
This depends largely upon the manner and ad- 
dress of the salesman. If his manner is polite, as 
well as dignified, and his words well-chosen^ 
the possibility of rebuff should be slight 
Without servility, a certain deference in the 
ma nner of approaglLJlf. arrnmpjanied by an 
tirof prosperity andjif, dignity^ will rarely 
fail m impressmg the mmd of the prospect 
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The smile, the polite lifting of the hat, the 
courteous salutation, these are fundamentals in 
an effective approach. The stranger will be 
called upon quickly to explain his reasons for 
being within the bailiwick of his prospect. A 
neatly engraved card is helpful here. The 
card should have tone and dignity; nothing 
creates such a poor impression as an ordinary 
printed card. 

Very frequently reference is made to the 
Latin- American tendency to procrastination 
— ^the putting off of things until "mafiana." 
This has been largely exaggerated. While it 
may be true that in Latin-America there is 
not the "hustling" tendency that exists in the 
United States, fairly large and successful busi- 
nesses in all parts of the world require hard 
work and close application for their main- 
tenance. The American traveler will do well 
not to try to rush matters too much ; yet he will 
generally find that it is best to disregard the 
advice of some writers on Latin-America 
that the first call be merely one of courtesy, 
for the purpose of getting acquainted. When 
he is making a number of stops of short dura- 
tion, the salesman will find it a good plan to 
get something started without loss of time. 
Many obstacles and delays will occur over 
which he will have no control. His first call 
may well have for its purpose not alone that of 
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getting acquainted, but of securing attention. 
But almost simultaneously with securing 
attention the salesman will have to see to it 
that he engages the interest of his prospect. 
What is most likely to accomplish 
this? . The prospect is in business for ^""^^^^ "is 

interest 

profit; let this idea guide the sales- 
man. He should promptly transmit the 
suggestion that he is able to become a part 
of the prospect's scheme for making profits. 
Some statement couched in deferential 
language but of a distinctly positive nature 
must quickly be made. These imaginary 
conversations are examples : 

"Mr. Smith, I represent the X house of 
New York. Our specialty is high-class optical 
goods. Our line is noted not only for its 
specially high quality but for the fact that we 
put out goods at competing prices. I have a 
line of samples in which I am sure you will 
be interested, if you will be good enough to 
give me a few minutes of your time." Or, 

"Mr. Fernandez, I have been very much 
interested in looking over your establishment. 
I see that you cater particularly to a high 
class of trade. I represent the High Quality 
Shoe Company, St. Louis. We make a spe- 
cialty of high-grade shoes for women and chil- 
dren. If you would be good enough to look 
over my line of samples, I am sure you will \ :.y^ 
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agree with me that we have a number of items 
which will interest you both in quality and in 
price. Just let me show you one item, for ex- 
ample — this is something in which we take 
particular pride," etc. 

These are merely suggestive of a principle. 
Some lines will permit of a definite plan of 
demonstration or presentation, a plan which 
a salesman will do well to learn by heart ; but 
the approach, after all, though it may be gov- 
erned to some extent by the principles men- 
tioned, will also depend very largely upon 
various factors, such as the personality andv 
temperaments of both the prospect and the \ 
prospector, the nature of the business and local \ 
atmosphere. 1 

The salesman must be able to size up the 
situation and judge how far he will be able to 
proceed at the outset with his "line of talk" or 
demonstration. 

Right here let it be said that it is fatal to 

try to push an interview too far on "mail day" 

in a foreign territory. In India a call on mail 

day amounts to a positive discourtesy, 

Calling on ^^^^ jj^jg jg jargely 50 in many other 

^^^'^^ parts of the world. But unfortu- 
nately the very steamer that brings the traveler 
is likely to be the one that is going to carry 
away the mail. As the boat usually remains in 
I t^e harbor only a day or two, or even less, the 
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traveler must decide whether he is willing to 
risk an intei^view at a time when his prospec- 
tive customer is hurrying to finish his mail in 
time to catch the steamer. In a long trip this 
will be a frequently recurring experience and 
the traveler can hardly afford to wait every 
time until his prospects are finished with their 
mail — that is, until the traveler's steamer is 
leaving port — ^before starting his round of 
calls* If he decides to call and the prospect 
intimates that he is busy with his mail, that is 
the time for the traveler to beat a hasty but 
well-ordered and polite retreat — ^with the re- 
mark that he called merely to pay his respects 
and make himself known, and that he will give 
himself the pleasure of coming in again later 
in the day, or tomorrow, as circumstances may 
warrant. 

If the salesman is handling an article that is 
to be demonstrated, it is a good scheme to keep 
the catalog out of sight. Catalogs, after all, 
are but cold print, in which one automobile or 
one plow or one printing-press is likely to look 
much like any other in its line. 

One of the most successful plow salesmen I 
ever knew was at the same time one of the 
queerest characters I ever met, and one who, 
on first impression, might also be considered 
utterly unsuited to work up foreign trade. He 
was a shrewd old chap, a regular "David 
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Harum" from up New York state. He was 
somewhat seedy in appearance, chewed tobac- 
co, was partially deaf, halting in his speech, 

and spoke not a word of foreign 
Demonstrations language. This man, neverthe- 
vs. Catalog i i- i. j j 

less, accomplished wonders m 

Spanish- and French-speaking territories. 
With English-speaking prospects, if only he 
could get an opportunity to tell them a few of 
his horse-swapping yarns, he could generally 
book them to the full extent of their purchas- 
ing powers in his line. His redeeming qual- 
ities were absolute integrity and sincerity; a 
kindly little sparkle in his eye; a positive 
knowledge of his business from A to Z; and 
an absolute lack of hesitation and fear. 

He invariably left his catalog at the hotel, 
but a set of plows always accompanied him on 
his travels. His first duty on arrival at a city 
was to assemble the plows. Then he would 
cast about for a plot of land within the city 
limits, and a team of horses with which to 
demonstrate his line He was aware of his 
own skill with both horses and plows; all he 
needed was a chance to exercise it. So his 
"line of talk," which he sometimes had to de- 
liver through an interpreter, was directed to 
convince the prospect that the salesman had 
something special to demonstrate in the con- 
struction and use of plows. He generally 
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succeeded in interesting the prospect, though 
it usually cost both patience and persistency 
to get the prospect to visit the place where the 
samples were displayed and the demonstration 
made. His case serves as ^n ex^ mple^of the 

value of true ^r.n^^\f,n^\ ^fflr^jfjo^^^onTTr^rH 

wnrlf I linki^illip with pnlj£nrfnnd^^ 

C)ur salesman — the typical export sales- 
man — ^in his travels abroad will have either 
a sample line or a catalog to show. If he 
can carry the sample, he should do so by all 
means, and get it into action as soon as possible. 
Then, if he knows his business, he will be able 
to engage real interest If the samples be so 
varied that they must be left behind in a 
sample-room, the salesman should at least en- 
deavor to bring one of his best sellers with 
which to engage attention, and then direct his 
efforts towards inducing his prospect to visit 
the sample-room to look over the entire line. 
If the salesman must sell from a catalog, it is 
a good plan to concentrate on a single point, 
and try to close a deal on that Wandering all 
through the catalog is likely to bore the pros- 
pect and fails to get special attention upon 
any one article. 

The first response of the prospect will prob- 
ably be to point out what he considers the ob- 
jectionable features of the sample or of the 
proposition submitted. This is a help to the 
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salesman, for if there are any "soft" points 

they should be brought out and cleared up or 

disposed of as quickly as possible. Then the 

field will be clear to emphasize the 

0y^ points of special merit 

One of the best salesmen that I ever 
knew followed this procedure. He was aware 
of certain points in his article that in an inter- 
view would invariably be called into question. 
They were not defects, but on first impression 
they seemed unfavorable. The salesman made 
it a practise to bring up these points imme- 
diately, thus disposing of them. Then he could 
proceed with his demonstration of the good 
qualities, and in this he was a past-master. 

Many salesmen in competitive lines make 
the fatal error of offering something "as good 
as or better than" the goods of their 

chief competitor, mentioning 

and bad salesmanship. Noth- 
ing is surer to arouse distrust or antagonism. 
If it be a matter of meeting competition, the 
salesman must naturally be informed of the 
comparative merits of the articles of his chief 
competitors. It is perfectly legitimate for 
him to urge the merits of his own article which 
he knows or feels do not exist in that of his 
competitor. If the "prospect" insists upon 
mentioning names the salesman should resist 
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the temptation to advance unfavorable crit- 
icism, A safer and better course is to keep 
attention on his own product, by some such 

reply as : "Oh yes, the product is a 

good one, but just let me show you a few 
things about our special," etc. If the prospect 
knows anything about the other line he will 
be the better able to appreciate the special 
points of merit the salesman brings to his 
attention. 

The successful salesman will avoid being too 
argumentative and too technical. , Long ha- 
rangues on technical points are rarely interest- 
ing to any one, and are likely to weary the pros- 
pect. The salesman must credit the prospect 
with knowing something about his own line 
of business. The best procedure is to get the 
prospect actively engaged, put something in 
his hands, get him to feel, to touch, to try — if 
this is practicable. If the line is new to the 
prospect, let the salesman put himself in the 
customer's place. He is to remember always 
that what the prospect wants to kngw^more 
than anything elseJsjdhe possibiUtSLi^tjm^^ . 
ThpreforMrll him hmV; nnd why^ and whaftrr 

expect ; but do nrvM^kp ton much ti*^^ ^'" Hni'ng 

so. Be ehthusiasticTbut be both honest and 
sincere in your statements. Remember that 
there will be a day of reckoning. The sales- 
man who merely makes a sale, and fails to lay 
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a firm foundation for future business, is not a 
sales organizer — he is just a peddler. 

Above all, the salesman must know when 
to close his argument or demonstration, and 
when to pull out his order-book and jot some- 
thing down with : "Now, you will require for 
a starter ." 

Many good men fail in salesmenship 
through !.*lj*J2i!i^ ^^ rff^ftgriTzpriip psycholog- 
ical moment for action for doling the saie. 
They are successfur in" the prelimi- 
^ ^^ naries ; making the approach and secur- 
ing attention and interest are but pre- 
liminaries after alL But the time comes to urge 
action — to take the risk of winning or losing 
in the closing of the deal. To put this oflF too 
long is sometimes a wearing-down process in 
which the strength of opening arguments and 
succeeding demonstrations becomes lost in side 
conversation and superfluous remarks and 
repetitions. The salesman must learn to recog- 
nize the crucial moment when he has his pros- 
pect's interest around to the point when argu- 
ments should give place to action — ^when the 
demonstration should give place to the order 
book. 
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Cooperating with the Dealer 

IN starting the sale of a product abroad, it 
is not enough merely that the product 
possess special merit and that some de- 
sirable foreign house be secured to take on 
the line. If the export business is to reach 
the stage where repeat orders are the usual 
occurrence, the export salesman must consider 
it a part of his duty to assist the dealer-custom- 
ers, both new and old, in making the public 
acquainted with the merits of his goods. 

This is logical. Persistence and expert 
effort were required to convert the dealer. 
The retail buyer likewise must be converted, 
and the same forces must be brought into play 
here. Of course, this is largely the work of 
the dealer, but the exporter's representative 
should give him ryrry pnnnihin nnrifitanrr_ 
Such assistance may involvea^ 
trainin g^of sale smen f orjte^^ ealer, -the estab- 
lishment of a ^repair "service or other expert 
service. What help may the salesman render 
in cooperating with the dealer? 

Goods are rarely sold in the United States 
without advertising ; no more can they be sold 
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abroad without advertising. Consequently 
the salesman to foreign markets should go 
equipped with some knowledge of publicity 

methods as adapted to his 

gest to the foreign dealer. If 
his house permits an advertising allowance to 
the foreign representative, it will undoubtedly 
dictate a certain advertising policy to be fol- 
lowed; and the salesman will need to know 
how to cooperate here. 

The salesman should be equipped with at 
least a moderate supply of catalogs and circu- 
lars, for use before the arrival of shipments to 
new customers. He should also carry electros 
and good advertising copy that may serve as 
a basis for advertisements in local papers 
abroad. Obviously his catalogs and advertis- 
ing copy should be in the language of the 
people to whom he is appealing. If he is wide- 
awake to the matter of publicity, the export 
salesman will be on the constant lookout for 
special advertising opportunities abroad. So 
fas as possible, he will give both his house and 
his customers the benefit of such observation 
and experience. 

One of the most effective advertising 
methods for lines of comparatively smalTand^ 
inexpensive commodities is thr diytrrhutJQn of 
samples. The indiscriminate handing ourSF^ 
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samples is to be avoided ; it is not only a profit- 
less expense, but it may tend to cheapen the 
article in the eyes of the public. When samples 
are provided by the manufac- 
turer for distribution by a dealer ?^^ ^^"^^'^ f""^ 
... J ^ u J 1 ^ ^^^^ Employed 

It is found to be a good plan to 

commit the dealer to following selected lists 
of people likely to be interested, such as prom- 
inent doctors, builders, architects or other 
large consumers, according to the nature of the 
line. 

On the value of distributing samples as a 
means for creating demand a good story may 
be told. A certain line of grocers' and butch- 
ers' knives, manufactured in Germany, had 
gained great prominence in China. An Amer- 
ican salesman had a better line from the United 
States at competing prices. With great diffi- 
culty he managed to persuade a house in China 
to take on a stock of about $i,ooo v^orth of 
these knives. No repeat orders came. The 
German knives were too well intrenched to be 
replaced. On the salesman's next visit, about 
a year later, the greater part of the stock still 
remained on the dealer's shelves. The sales- 
man secured authority from his house to dis- 
tribute them as samples. He made a round of 
visits in the larger centers and persuaded a 
number of consumers to take the knives as a 
gift and try them out under the promise that 
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they would order more and recommend the 
line if they found them to be as represented. 
It was not long before the dealers began to 
get inquiries and orders and the business 
became established on a satisfactory footing. 

The mechanical product does not exist that 
sooner or later, through wear and tear, ac- 
cident or negligence, will not require repairs 

and adjustments. This fact 
Rendering gj^^^j j 1^^ ^^^^^ j^^ ^^^^ ^ ^^^^ 

Mechanical Serxnce . ^ ^ i.. .i_ 

uf acturers of machinery or other 
mechanical products who are seeking to ex- 
tend their business abroad. It is a good plan 
to have the export traveling salesman edu- 
cated, so far as may be practicable, in the 
fundamentals of the assembling and adjust- 
ing of his product so that he may communi- 
cate as much of this knowledge as possible to 
some one connected with the new dealerships, 
This^^leglHiica J^ knowled ge^ v aluable to the 
salesman akoln that itqualifies him to make 
ordinary repairs and adjustments when neces- 
sary. Of course the salesman cannot afford to 
spend too much of his time on work of this 
character. If the work assumes any consid- 
erable volume, the manufacturer should con- 
sider the advisability of sending out mechanics 
or bringing men in from the foreign field for 
a special course of instruction at "the works.'' 
The ultimate success of any comparatively 
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new machine will nearly always depend very 
largely upon its proper assembling and in- 
stallation and the facilities that exist for 
repairs or local instruction in its operation. 
Inquiries from the field regarding repairs or 
adjustments should always be given careful 
and courteous attention by the home office. 
They may seem trivial or even frivolous to the 
experts in the manufacturing plant, but they 
are matters of the gravest importance and fre- 
quently of extreme urgency to the novices in 
the foreign field. This point cannot be too 
strongly emphasized. 

A few years ago a well-known American 
automobile house received a number of com- 
plaints from Dutch dealers in Java to the 
effect that the cars which the house was send- 
ing to the island "boiled" when "taking" the 
steep grades. The complaint was referred to 
the head of the "test" department, who re- 
ported that no such complaints from domestic 
dealers had been received, even in the hottest 
days of summer. But the men in charge of the 
export department were not satisfied, and so an 
expert was sent to the Dutch East Indies. In 
company with one of the principal Dutch 
agents he made a number of test trips, espe- 
cially over the steep grades in the center of the 
island near the sultanates of Soerakarta and 
Djocjakarta. It was found that the complaints 
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were justified; the climatic conditions were 
such as to require a larger and better type of 
radiator. Immediately an offer was made by 
the firm to supply a new radiator to every 
owner who was willing to return his old one 
through the local agents. Needless to say the 
company today enjoys an enviably good rep- 
utation among the Dutch, Chinese and native 
owners of automobiles in Java. 

Local salesmanship in many foreign coun- 
tries, and more particularly throughout Latin- 
America, is more a matter of providing the 

customer with what he wants 
Training Retail ^^^^ ^it comes for it than of go- 
Salesmen ,. r ^u * .. Ii. 

mg out of the way to create the 
demand. Native salesmen who canvass in 
Latin-America generally base their appeal 
more on personal grounds than on the special 
merit or advantage of the goods to be sold. 
This is reflected even in the attitude of the 
peddlers. Foreign travelers will note in prac- 
tically all Latin-American countries that the 
peddler who cries his wares along the streets 
or in the market, or up to the windows of the 
passing trains, never announces that he has 
"fine, large, ripe pineapples" or "fresh-laid 
eggs" or "fine cigars," or "fresh strawberries." 
His usual form of cry is : "I have pineapples" ; 
or '^Buy my strawberries." 
Even the young man of education and 
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social connections who goes in for salesman- 
ship in Latin-America generally counts more 
upon his friendships and social connections in 
helping him to sell his goods than upon his 
ability to impress one with their superiority or 

^ advantages. He thinks it is clever to walk into 
an office or a home and announce to his friend 
that he is going to send him around a piano, a 
talking-machine, or a sewing-machine, and 
then walk out deaf to any appeals for mercy. 
Frequently the prospect — or victim — (if a 
person of means) will feel that he simply has 
to help Carlos out; but more frequently he 
will find that he simply cannot do it, because 
he really does not need the article. 

Whether it be in Latin-America or else- 
where, and whether it be a matter of selling 
goods over the counter, or going out along the 
highways and byways and "hustling^' for trade, 
if the export salesman has induced the dealer 
to take up a line which is new to him, it will 

' • be a matter of responsibility with the salesman 
^ to assist the dealer or agent to get through at 

least the initial stages of salesmanship. Some- 
body in the house will have to be inspired with 
enthusiasm for the line, and taught how to 
order it, how to present it themselves, and to 
teach others to do the same thing. 

The importance of this part of the work, 
especially when it involves the creating of a 
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demand for new brands in competitive lines, 
is being so thoroughly recognized by some 
American concerns that the export salesman's 
efforts in opening up business are seconded by 
a field salesman, an expert in the line, who fol- 
lows the pioneer salesman, going through the 
new territories and starting the business with 
the retail trade or consumers. In many lines re- 
quiring special experience for their presenta- 
tion — such as varnishes, lubricating oils and 
well-boring machinery — this method of break- 
ing into new territories becomes almost indis- 
pensable. But when provision is not made for 
a field salesman, the breaking-in process must 
be undertaken as soon as possible and so far 
as practicable by the export salesman himself. 
The export salesman should get behind the 
counter or out in the field with members of the 
selling staff of the foreign dealer, and teach 

them the secrets of selling suc- 
How ''The Best ^^gg jj^ ^j^^ jj^^^^ jf j^^ jg ^ ^^.g^. 

House Assisted , , r j 

''The Best House'' ^^^^^ salesman, of good person- 
ality and address, he will start 
the business then and there, and give material 
evidence of its possibilities. He will go further 
than this. He will inculcate both in the mem- 
bers of the firm and in the employees of their 
house a feeling of pride and esprit de corps in 
being connected with both the "Best House" in 
their locality and the "Best House" in that 
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particular manufacturing line. Let us cite an 
incident to illustrate this point : 

In a large interior city of South America one 
of the live sales organizers of a prominent 
American manufacturing concern had estab- 
lished his line with one of the best houses in 
that particular city. He cooperated with them 
in all the ways outlined in this chapter. Sev- 
eral years later he had occasion to return to 
this market, chiefly for the purpose of making 
a visit of courtesy and settling certain ques- 
tions. He devoted himself particularly to 
promoting within this foreign house the organ- 
ization spirit for which his own company at 
home was noted. As a last effort on the day 
that he was leaving town, instead of following 
the ordinary procedure of inviting the firm 
members to dinner that evening, and merely 
nodding to the sales staff on going out — ^he 
asked the head of the house to assemble his 
sales staff at the close of the day's business so 
that he might give them a little inspirational 
talk. This was something new in business in 
that particular community. The young men 
and the young women of the sales force gath- 
ered together with some fear and trepidation, 
mixed with awe and curiosity. The American 
gave an excellent talk in Spanish on the sub- 
ject of the "Best House" and on fraternal feel- 
ing and pride of organization in business. 
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When the members of the staff came to bid 
him good-bye each felt that he was parting 
with a real friend. The definite results of this 
effort to help the buyer to sell was later amply 
reflected in orders from the "Best House" to 
the "Best House." 
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Personal Relations with Fellow Travelers 

and Customers 

THE mental attitude and personal con- 
duct of the traveler will have a material 
bearing upon his success or failure, and 
upon whether his travels will be a source of 
pleasure and profit to him or of constant 
annoyance and fancied grievances. 

The traveler should consider himself in 
working harness from the moment his steamer 
leaves the dock, or his train pulls out of the 
station en route for a foreign 
territory. On board the Mating AcQuaintances 

^. - • .on Shipboard 

Steamer, particularly, the 

traveler should be careful about his associa- 
tions and his personal deportment. The man 
who shows himself to be a gentleman will fre- 
quently be able to make personal acquaintances 
and friendships which may be invaluable to 
him in the foreign field. Here is where he 
will be called upon to exercise his faculties for 
judging human nature. It is not a good plan 
always to be governed by the impression 'one 
may form on first impulse in favor of or 
against fellow travelers. Sometimes first im- 
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pressions are changed on closer observation. 
Many a traveler can recount how his associa- 
tions on shipboard have enabled him to secure 
valuable preliminary information regarding 
local conditions in the countries he has been 
on the way to visit, and how on many occasions 
he has ultimately secured real assistance in his 
work through connections thus formed. 

A seasoned traveler once remarked that in 
his opinion it would be good for the American 
trade if there could be a national board to pass 
upon the temperament and other qualifications 
of the men who travel abroad to represent our 
commerce. Such men carry with them a 
weighty responsibility, not alone for the favor- 
able or unfavorable impressions they are able 
to create for the houses they represent, but they 
are in a position to contribute materially to the 
regard or lack of regard with which Ameri- 
cans as a whole are held in the esteem of for- 
eign peoples. This is no exaggeracion. In- 
numerable instances could be cited to illustrate 
this point. For example : 

_ „, When the Colombians were 

HowCaurte^ Won -^ jj^^j^ g^^^ ^^^^^ ^^ .^^. 

the Day m Colombia . , , ^ 

tion over what they were 

pleased to term the "Panama Outrage," and 

when their irresponsibles were still shying 

stones at the American Legation in Bogota, 

two Americans landed at the port of Carta- 
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gena. There they met a German traveler 
who tried to dissuade them from going into 
the country, and warned them that it was 
as much as their lives were worth to attfempt 
to get to Bogota. But they were not to be 
frightened off, 

A few days later while they were waiting 
at a little inn at Calamar for the up-river 
steamer, they encountered a party of Colom- 
bians traveling their way, some of them men 
of prominence in business and official life. 
Without offering any affront to the Americans, 
the Colombians kept strictly to themselves in 
one part of the hotel, leaving the Americans 
quite alone. The Americans, who were clean- 
cut, gentlemanly chaps with a thorough com- 
mand of Spanish, sized-up the situation and 
held a council of peace. They decided not 
to rush matters, but agreed that before the ex- 
piration of the nine or ten days which they 
would have to spend on the river steamer, they 
would gain the confidence and esteem of their 
Colombian traveling companions. In this they 
succeeded. Long before the boat reached La 
Dorada, nine days up the Magdalena, they 
were invariably saluted with cordiality by the ; 

Colombians by their first names, as "Don 
Juan" or "Don Guillermo," and were as much 
of the party as any Colombian in it. 
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Americans was attracted by a Colombian river 
gunboat moored to the shore. They decided 
that a visit to the gunboat would be a good way 
to kill time while waiting for the train which 
was to carry them beyond the rapids to the 
upper Magdalena. At the gangplank they 
were halted by a sentry who courteously in- 
formed them that his orders were to let no one 
come aboard without permission from the cap- 
tain. So the Americans sent their cards to the 
captain, who very promptly appeared and 
welcomed them to the boat. Then they found, 
to their embarrassment, that they had inter* 
rupted a little luncheon party at which nearly 
'all of their late traveling companions were 
guests. The party had already reached coffee 
and cognac, but they insisted upon making 
places for the Americans at the table. One 
of the Americans was seized with a happy in- 
spiration ; he arose, lifted his glass of cognac, 
and in a brief but neatly turned speech toasted 
the peace, happiness aiid prosperity of the 
Colombian Republic. It was quite unex- 
pected. The effect was electrical. The Colom- 
bians sprang to their feet with exclamations 
of delight, and the captain, not to be outdone 
by the American's politeness, returned a toast 
to the United States, and there were embraces 
and hand-shakings all around. 
The reputation of these Americans preceded 
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them to Bogota, and they were amazed at the 
cordiality with which they were everywhere 
received. One of them had a commercial 
mission of some importance to 

fulfil ; it was necessary for him ^"i'^f^f'Z ^*^ ^"^ 

' -.1.1 . Efficient Selling 

to secure suitable representa- 
tives in Bogota. He found one concern that 
appealed to him as particularly desirable. He 
learned that its financial reputation was Ai, 
and that its standing was high both socially 
and in business. He was warned that the only 
objection was that the members of the firm 
were rabid anti-Americans, favoring Euro- 
pean merchandise, and not likely to entertain 
an American business proposition. Nothing 
daunted, the young traveler sauntered out with 
his papers and his sample case. With his hat 
in his hand, and in his most polite manner, 
he approached one of the firm members and 
said in good Spanish : "I am here on a busi- 
ness mission, Sir. I know that you are business 
men, and am quite familiar with the excellent 
reputation of your house. I have a proposi- 
tion to make, which, if you will do me the 
honor to listen to me, I believe you will find 
of interest." 

By this time the Colombian, at first inclined 
to be somewhat distant, was somewhat "thawed 
»ut," and replied: "I have no objection to 
hearing what you have to present." 
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The proposition was submitted, thoroughly 
considered and, a couple of days later, a con- 
tract and good-sized order were signed. Be- 
fore the American left town he was invited by 
his new-found friends to one of the most ex- 
clusive social functions of the season, and to- 
day he counts these Colombians, not only 
among his most desirable and most reliable 
clients, but among his warm personal friends. 
A great deal has been said and written about 
national prejudice working against Americans 
in various markets. Whenever this subject is 

discussed among travelers of 
So-called Anti' ^^^j experience, and with 

American rrejudtce j ^ • ^i • 

records for success in their 

lines, they unanimously agree that any such 
prejudices, where they do exist, extend only to 
individuals, entirely as the result of their own 
personal deportment or attitude. 

The tendency to be brusque or too candid, 
which is characteristic of many Americans and 
frequently considered business-like in the 
home country, is apt to be misinterpreted as 
positive rudeness by foreigners, especially 
those of the Latin races. This tendency is to 
be guarded against. The man who is not 
naturally polite in his bearing, particularly to- 
ward his inferiors, will do well to take him- 
self in hand and make a studied ejj&oxt-to-^ac- 
quire politfinje&SL.. If he will try this on the 
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porters, the ticket sellers, the car conductors 
and other workaday peoples, he will find that 
it will gradually become a habit with him. It 
will smooth his course in his travels and in his 
business, and become both a pleasure and an 
asset to him. 

The gentlemanly traveler from the United 
States will experience no difficulty on account 
of so-called anti-American prejudice wher- 
ever he goes, and if he is capable, and has the 
right line of goods to offer under competitive 
conditions, he will get his share of the busi- 
ness. 

One of the stumbling blocks to the American 
traveler in Latin- America, as well as in India, 
is the supercilious attitude of patronage or self- 
assumed superiority which he sometimes af- 
fects. He seems to feel that it is lowering his 
standard to treat the natives, unless of high 
degree, as personal equals in business. Human 
nature is much the same the world over and 
will resent any suggestion of contempt, either 
direct or implied. 

But not infrequently, the American loses his 
proper sense of civic pride and responsibility. 
The tendency is sometimes unfortunately evi- 
denced by those travelers who, in their effort 
to curry favor, are craven enough to refer in 
terms of condemnation to their own govern- 
ment in its foreign policies. This has occurred 
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only too often in Mexico, Central and South 
America. The man who cannot contemplate ^ 

both sides of a question in a manner which will 
uphold both his personal dignity and his 
national pride, had better refrain strictly from 
discussing international questions while 
abroad. Otherwise, instead of helping mat- 
ters, he is but fanning the spark of suspicion 
and discontent; and is likely, in the long run, 
to incur the contempt of the foreigners to 
whom he would cater. 

The personal element enters very largely 
into the development of foreign business the 
world over, whether it be in Europe, the 

Orient, in the British Colonies or 

''^^ Salesman Is j^ Latin- America. The export 
the ''House" , u j • .• 

inth Field Salesman abroad is operatmg a 

long distance from headquarters. 
He is ."the house" in the field and if he is a 
ftnan of likable personality and efficiency in his 
line, and of that sympathetic disposition which 
engenders good feeling, he is bound to estab- 
lish warm friendships among his customers, 
who will look upon him as the connecting link 
between themselves and "the house." Of 
course the interests of "the house" must be the 
salesman's first concern. 

At the same time he must learn in his deal- 
ings to put himself in his customer's place and 
look to his customer's interests as carefully as 
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may be compatible with the welfare of the 
home concern. If he will do this, it will not 
fail of grateful and kindly appreciation, and 
his efforts will redound in favor of his house 
and of his own personal reputation. Such a 
practise will also make the road much 
smoother for him in his travels, so that on re- 
visiting customers once started, he will come 
as a welcome guest rather than as a stranger. 
It is these ties of friendship, started in business 
and fostered by years of mutual helpfulness, 
that are one of the great compensations to the 
foreign salesman for the months and years 
spent away from home. 

This phase of commercial life is important 
to the success of any concern engaged in for- 
eign business. It is to be encouraged rather 
than condemned as a moijopolizing tendency 
on the part of the salesman. Of course busi- 
ness correspondence should be directed to the 
house and not to the salesman, but the sales- 
man is bound to receive many letters of semi- 
business and semi-personal nature, and these 
should be given the greatest attention. He 
will find it good policy to keep a careful list of 
friends abroad and to remember them with the 
season's greetings at Christmas and New 
Year's and with letters of condolence or con- 
gratulation as occasions in private and business 
life may require. 
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At times his friends in the foreign field will 
visit headquarters at home. The visits of cus- 
tomers from abroad to the headquarters of 
their foreign business connections are events 
in the lives of these men and must be treated 
with importance. If the salesman is not there 
to give them a cordial reception and courteous 
attention in a personal as well as a business 
way, he should provide for somebody at head- 
quarters to do this. Above all, it is the impor- 
tance of establishing these friendly ties that 
makes it necessary to look well to the matter of 
personality in selecting foreign travelingTSp^ 
resentatives. 



VII 



The Traveler's Reports and Working 

Equipment 

AMERICAN exporters, and more es- 
pecially the larger concerns, are accused 
of being careless in the execution of 
their export orders and in their dealings with 
foreign trade in general. There are many 
well-organized and well-conducted concerns 
which may be considered as exempt from this 
charge to a very considerable degree. But the 
foreign traveled is called upon again and again 
to sympathize with his customers or "pros- 
pects" who recount to him with indignation, 
if not contempt, the absurd blunders that have 
been committed by houses of sufficient expe- 
rience in export trade to know better. 

The writer is convinced that the cause of 
many of these blunders, especially in some of 
the larger manufacturing concerns is trace- 
able to the frequent changes in 

the personnel of the clerks in the l^"""* Customer's 

J J 1 • • J ^ Record 

order and shippmg depart- 
ments. Too much is left to memory and not 
enough to established system. When a clerk, 
who has been doing certain work for any con- 
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siderable time, suddenly leaves his position 
or is incapacitated, he carries a good deal of 
the system away with him in his mind. The 
vacation period in the United States seems to 
be the "open season" for blunders in connec- 
tion with the handling of exports. 

It is to guard against these results that all 
progressive concerns today are keeping com- 
plete records, in either card or loose-leaf form, 
of all the details essential to the business rela- 
tions with each of the foreign customers. In 
the preceding Unit of the Course, we have con- 
sidered the plan of keeping these records in 
the home office. How can the salesman assist 
in the compilation of this information? There 
is no better source of this data than the reports 
of the foreign salesman, especially those sent in 
during a "scouting" trip in a new territory. 

Although each business presents a different 
problem and requires special items of informa- 
tion, frequently of a confidential nature, the 
following outline is suggested as furnishing the 
necessary general data that the salesman should 
send to his house. 

Salesman's Report on Customer 

Full name of agent, agents, company or part- 
nership. 
Trade name (if any). 
Full street address. 
Post-office box number (if any). 
City. 
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Province, State or Department. 
Country. 
Branches at. 
Subagents at. 
Territory to be covered. 
Date of contract. 
Duration of contract. 
Termination notice of contract. 
Shipping instructions. 
State whether: 

Shipment is to be made with bill of lading 

in name of representatives. 
Shipment is to be made with bill of lading 

"to order." 
Shipment is to be made with bill of lading 
in the name of forwarding agent at 
port of entry. (It is important to se- 
cure the name of such agent as the 
documents not only go to him, but 
must be made out in his name. ) 
Shipment is to be consolidated with goods 
going forward from another concern. 
(For this purpose secure the names of 
other houses which the agent repre- 
sents.) 
Shipment is to be made through a commis- 
sion house or forwarding agent. 
Shipment is to be made by express. 
Shipping marks and numbers. 
Insurance. Yes or no. 

For what per cent, above invoice value shall 

goods be insured? 
If none, state why. 
Consular declarations. 

Full information regarding the exact declara- 
tions should be given, in whatever lan- 
guage necessary. 
In view of the high tariff in many countries 
on advertising material, it is also desir- 
able to secure the proper declarations for 
the different kinds of advertising mate- 
rial that may be forwarded to the dealer; 
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such, for instance, as catalogs, folders, 
booklets, blotters, etc. 
Invoicing. 
Whether in dollars, pounds, francs, marks, 

etc. 
Are invoices to be signed by a member of the 

firm making the shipments? 
Is any special stamping or notation required 
on the invoice? 
Measurements and weights on invoices. 

Whether in feet, pounds, kilos, gallons, etc. 
Case markings. 
Stencil or brush? 

Gross and net weights in pounds and kilos? 
Prices and discounts. 
Special concessions. 
Reimbursement. 
State whether: 

By remittance with order. 
By paW remittance with order^ balance 
on a sight or time draft sent with 
documents to bank. 
By sight draft with documents attached. 
By time draft with documents attached. 
By part sight and part time drafts with 

documents attached. 
Through a commission house. 
By letter of credit or letter of authority in 

possession of the shipper. 
By open account. 
By instalments through a local bank, 

warehouse, or direct. 
Note: It may be considered quite safe to 
send the documents to a bank at desti- 
nation of goods with a draft for their 
value attached. In some cases, how- 
ever, for example, Colombia and Santo 
Domingo, it is not possible to make 
out an "order" bill of lading. The 
shipper, therefore, has no protection 
unless the goods are consigned to a 
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bank or other concern well known to 
him, with instructions to release goods 
only upon payment of sight draft at- 
tached to the documents. In suoh 
cases, time drafts are valueless if any 
uncertainty exists. 
Advertising. 

State in what language to be printed. 
Imprint on advertising material. 
Advertising allowance — For newspaper, mag- 
azine, circular, poster, etc. 
Language of correspondence. 
Local price of article. 
Duties. 

If the export salesman will follow the cus- 
tom of sending in reports of this character on 
separate loose sheets, with his orders and 
credit reports, it will be a simple matter to 
have them promptly incorporated in the ex- 
port and shipping records. Of course, changes 
will occur from time to time, but nothing 
should be considered more important in 
the export department than to have these 
changes noted promptly on the record. If this 
practise is rigidly adhered to, blunders will 
become the exception rather than the rule. 

The efficient and successful export sales- 
man must necessarily be a good judge of 
credits, if he is to have any material part ^^^^^ 
in the development of the business and 
is to be more than a caller on established 
trade. Even in the latter event, he should be 
able to gauge changing conditions so as to 
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keep his firm or house advised of the standing 
of the trade. This will be referred to later, but 
here attention may be called to the necessity of 
the export salesman's rendering a separate re- 
port on each customer in his territory. Of 
course the report rendered on opening business 
is likely to be the most voluminous, containing 
such data as he has been able to obtain through 
the banks, local merchants and credit agencies. 
These credit reports will become an important 
part of the export department records. 

An excellent way to put a traveler on the 
qui vtve and at the same time provide records 
which are likely to be valuable to the house, is 
to require a report on each territory visited. 
Such a report would include information not 
only on the credit and standing of customers 
and local conditions and practises in the line 
represented, but also on the condition of the 
country. The report by the traveler on his 
first visit should contain a brief sketch of ex- 
isting geographical, political and economic 
conditions. While this may seem a bit super- 
fluous, if it serves no other good purpose it will 
at least tend to keep the traveler alive to what 
is going on about him. It will increase his 
knowledge of the possibilities and limitations 
of his territory, and the contributing causes for 
the fluctuation of business in his line. 

The traveler will find it a good practise to 
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carry with him a copy of that part of the ex- 
port record giving details as to organization, 
credit, prices, special concessions and other 
information regarding each 

customer with whom the house ^^?7!f^^ ^^ ^^ 
, J J . t . • 1^- Lamed by Salesmen 

IS already domg busmess m his 
territory, and on whom he expects to call. 
It is not safe to trust the memory in these mat- 
ters, and the traveler will frequently find it 
necessary to have this positive information at 
hand for his immediate guidance. 

In the course of the correspondence of the 
foreign or export department numerous ques- 
tions will arise, some of which will be left for 
discussion and settlement by the traveler with 
the customer on the ground. Correspondence 
will be started with prospective customers 
who have not been brought to the point of 
actual business relations. Careful memoranda 
of this correspondence should be carried by the 
traveler, arranged in geographical order so 
that they will automatically come up for at- 
tention on arrival at each new point. Some 
travelers, by means of careful memoranda of 
this sort, keep before them matters of personal 
interest, such as the death of a member of the 
local firm, or a marriage or illness affecting 
members of the firm. A kindly interest and 
timely reference to matters such as these, 
Y^hich arc all-important in the lives of our 
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friends abroad, are frequently instrumental in 
paving the way to closer and more intimate 
relations of mutual helpfulness and esteem 
between the traveler and his trade. 

Whether the "policy of the house" be to 

quote prices strictly F.O.B. factory, or F.O.B. 

port of shipment, or C.I.F. port of entry, it will 

nevertheless be desirable for the trav- 

F • htCi ^^^^ *^ ^^ armed with memoranda to 

facilitate calculations either by him- 
self or his customer as to landed cost at the 
ports of entry. With this object in view it 
would be well for him to carry, if possible, 
memoranda of the freight rates on his goods 
to the ports of entry along his route, including 
notations of the gross and net weights and 
cubic measurements of the goods when packed 
for export, marine insurance rates, etc. The 
bane of the commercial traveler is frequently 
the quotation of price F.O.B. factory, the fac- 
tory frequently being located at some interior 
city, often quite unfamiliar to the prospective 
customer. There is a decided tendency on the 
part of foreign buyers to object to the payment 
of freight from an interior point in the country 
of origin to the port of embarkation. Where 
the "policy of the house" has been such as to 
require this payment, many travelers have 
found it a good plan to make their quotations 
F.O.B. port of embarkation by simply adding 
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the calculated freight to the invoice price. 
While this is practicable in some lines, it is not 
possible in others. If the F.O.B. factory quo- 
tation cannot be avoided, this fact must very 
clearly be understood by the customer, so as 
to obviate any possibility of future misunder- 
standing. 

As mutually satisfactory relations in busi- 
ness depend largely upon the original agree- 
ment and subsequent close adherence to it, the 
traveler should make a careful note 
of all agreements, >vhether in the ^^^^^^^^^"^ 
form of actual contracts or merely 
memoranda, and have them signed by his cus- 
tomers before leaving. These contracts or 
memoranda should be written in triplicate — 
one copy for the customer, one to be forwarded 
to the home office, and the other kept in the 
traveler's record of the trip. The traveler 
may frequently find it necessary to refer to his 
copy. It also safeguards against any miscar- 
riage of mail, so that on his return to the home 
office he will have a complete record of all his 
proceedings. 

In an agency or dealership agreement in- 
volving exclusive rights or legal responsibili- 
ties, it will be necessary to draw up a formal 
document in the form of a contract or agree- 
ment. There is a division of opinion among 
export manufacturers as to the advisability of 
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having these contracts recorded in due form in 
each country. This would invariably require 
the services of an attorney or notary to conform 
to the local legal practise, and would involve 
the traveler in considerable delay and expense. 
In many cases it would so complicate matters 
as to stand in the way sometimes of closing a 
deal which might be put through in less formal 
fashion. The question whether or not con- 
tracts or agreements shall be formally recorded 
is one we shall not pass upon here, except to 
say that it is not generally the practise in ordi- 
nary dealership or merchandising transactions. 
However, it is essential that careful note be 
made of all agreements, both for purposes of 
record and for impressing the customer with 
the importance and character of his privileges 
and obligations. These memoranda of agree- 
ments or contracts will, of course, vary 
according to the details of each particular 
business. 

Few foreign travelers can afford to omit a 

typewriter as a part of their field equipment. 

In modern business a pen-written letter 

creates a bad impression. It is likely 

m^ter '° ^^ ^^^*^^"S in dignity, legibility 

and neatness. The traveler is none 
the less a business man for the fact that 
his office is changing from place to place ; if he 
is active and hardworking, he will find many 
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occasions when he must write letters without 
the facilities of a hotel or an office stenog- 
rapher. He will have to prepare contracts, 
agreements, orders, specifications, besides his 
reports to the home office ; and he should keep 
carbon copies of all of these papers as a part 
of his records. Many an hour aboard steamers 
or in the hotels can be spent to good advantage 
if the traveler is equipped with this useful 
auxiliary to business. Very good portable 
typewriters are obtainable for this purpose. 
In selecting a machine, the traveler will do 
well to place more importance upon facility of 
action and durability than merely upon the 
question of weight and size. He must be sure 
that he is getting a typewriter and not a toy. 

Frequently in the course of his travels the 
salesman will gather from his fellow travelers 
or casual acquaintances interesting bits of in- 
formation of commercial sig- 
nificance. These casual remarks j^l^^f 
are likely to be of importance 
to the traveler later, and they may be of a 
character to be of permanent interest to 
him. If he is the kind of man to take enjoy- 
ment and pleasure in noting strange and in- 
teresting things met with in his travels, it will 
add to the enjoyment of his trip to keep mem- 
oranda of these matters. A good scheme for 
meeting this double requirement is to carry a 
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number of small cheap memorandum books, 
such as will fit conveniently into a back 
pocket, using one part of the book for strictly 
business notes and the other for matters of 
personal interest By using a new book for 
each country visited, it will be a simple matter 
to file these away, and they are likely to be a 
source of easy reference and permanent value 

and interest to the traveler* 



VIII 
Practical Traveling Hints 

THE consideration of personal comfort 
and personal appearance is an important 
one to the foreign commercial traveler. 
One of the most extensively traveled men in 
the foreign trade of the United States, when 
asked by a young traveler what he should take 
on a long trip through South 
America, replied : "Do not place ^''^^*'''^ """^ 
too much value on the idea of 
traveling light. Take what you would re- 
quireto be comfortable and to put up a good 
appearance during the four seasons in New 
York, excepting only the heavier clothing of 
the colder winter months, and adding an extra 
supply of light clothing — such as you would 
require for a long stay in Florida during the 
warm months.'* This may sound rather gen- 
eral, but it is good advice. It furnishes a 
safe rule on this point for an extensive trip to 
almost any part of the world starting out from 
and returning to the United States — ^making 
due allowances for extra tropical clothing if 

the tropics are to be the chief field of activity, 

8i 
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or for heavier clothing if the trip will extend 
into the colder countries. 

South America, by reason of its varying 
climatic conditions, offers a good standard in 
determining the matter of clothing equip- 
ment. In most places in Colombia, Venezuela, 
north Brazil and Ecuador comfort will re- 
quire the lightest tropical clothing. The 
theory that health requires the wearing of ex- 
tremely light wool underwear in the tropics is 
erroneous. For almost all regions within ten 
or 1 5 degrees of the equator anything but the 
very lightest short-legged cotton underwear 
will be found insufferable by a man accus- 
tomed to a cold climate. Places situated at an 
altitude above 4,000 feet are exceptions to this 
rule, and a traveler on a steamer going south- 
ward in the cold Humboldt current a day 
and a half after leaving Panama will feel 
the cold. For these climatic conditions 
full-length underwear of medium weight 
cotton or light wool will be required by 
most people. Above 6,000 feet in Colombia 
and Ecuador, right along the equator, 
not only medium weight underwear, but 
a cloth suit of clothes of medium weight will 
be required for day wear plus a light overcoat 
for night. This assortment of clothing will be 
required south of Rio de Janeiro on the At- 
lantic coast, if the traveler is to be there in the 



HOTEL 
MORAZAN, 
AMAPALA, 
HONDURAS 



HOTEL 
PLAZA, 
BUENOS 
AIRES, 
ARGENTINA 



A CONTRAST IN TYPES OF HOTELS ABROAD 
The export salesman will encounter both kinds in his foreign trips, 
tnd must be prepared- for both. 
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cold months from May to August, and in the 
warm months corresponding to the northern 
winter. 

Some travelers carry a number of white 
linen suits to wear in the tropics. These are an 
essential for India, where they can be obtained 
much cheaper than in New York, and where 
laundry expense is low. For the tropics of 
the Western Hemisphere the cotton "Palm 
Beach" suit is recommended. It is dressy and 
cool and will stand more wear than white 
linen before the laundry claims it. For a trip 
in the tropics of three to six months' duration, a 
traveler should be provided with at least three 
of these suits. Shirts should be of the lightest 
cotton negligee with soft cuffs. Most travel- 
ers will find it necessary to carry a presentable 
suit of dark material for semi-dress occasions. 
Few men can afford to be without dinner 
jackets, and not infrequently social intercourse 
will require evening dress. Without these 
"requirements of civilization" a man is likely 
to be placed in a most embarrassing position 
just at the wrong time. In Latin-America 
especially, great importance is attached to the 
matter of dress among the well-t o-do clas 
and a properly equipped traveling man should 
be ready to meet any emergency. 

As to trunks, a strongly constructed 26" 
fiber steamer trunk, of regulation height, is 
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the most satisfactory. For a long trip requir- 
ing a considerable outfit of clothing, it may be 
necessary to carry an additional small steamer 
trunk. The two should be kept 
Steamer and ^.j^^^j ^^ ^^^^ clothing and other 

Sample Trunks ^ . ■ 3 c ■ j- » 

equipment requured for immediate 

use are always at hand. In addition, a good- 
sized grip will also be found convenient, 
so that on short relays of the journey a 
man may "live" entirely from his grip. This 
will also be useful for short side-trips, when 
trunks are left behind to be picked up later. 
Sample trunks will have to be selected accord- 
ing to the needs of the particular business. 
Each trunk should be plainly marked on the 
ends or sides with the initial of the traveler, 
or, where a number of sample trunks are car- 
ried, they should be marked both with the 
initial or a shipping mark and consecutive 
numbers. A three- 
or four-inch band 
painted around the 
trunk in some dis- 
tinguishing color 
will facilitate 
identifying the 
^traveler's baggage, 
especially when 
dealing with the 
ignorant coolies. 
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To avoid vexatious delays and expense, a 
foreign salesman should carry with him de- 
tailed "invoices" of his samples. These in- 
voices should be made up with as much ^^ ^^ 

care as though they referred to an act- j^J^otces 

11- 1 t. ij -r of Samples 

ual shipment; they should specify 

quantities, description, materials, gross and 
net weights in pounds and kilos, and the 
values at which they would be sold to the 
trade. It is a good plan to carry at least two 
copies for each country visited, and have them 
certified by the respective consuls of the coun- 
tries included in the itinerary. The traveler 
will find these invaluable, if not indispensable, 
to facilitate passing his samples through the 
customs. In some countries it will be neces- 
sary to employ a customs broker. It will be 
well for the traveler to secure information 
from the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce as to the treatment of samples in 
the different countries of his itinerary, whether 
or not duties are imposed, and what provision, 
if any, is made for refund of duties. 

As the passport is a requisite in many coun- 
tries the traveler should deter- 
mine in advance what passports ^^^^^^; S^^^' 

J -r . J iraveler s Taxes 

are necessary and if required 

have them certified at the point of departure 
by the respective consuls of the foreign 
countries. 
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The most satisfactory manner of carrying 
funds is by letters of credit from a high-class 
bank with extensive foreign connections. 
Previous to the European War the most ac- 
ceptable letters in foreign territories were 
those issued by the great London banks. Even 
the letters of credit obtained through banks in 
New York were generally drawn on these Lon- 
don banks. This situation has been somewhat 
modified in South America by changing fi- 
nancial conditions, and through the establish- 
ment there of branches of American banks. 
The character of the letter of credit should be 
determined at the time of departure with the 
advice of one of the larger home banks having 
foreign connections. 

A great many countries impose taxes on 
commercial travelers. These, if actually as- 
sessed, may run into large amounts. In Argen- 
tina, for example, a tax is imposed by each 
state, or "department," and the total amount of 
the taxes thus incurred by a salesman traveling 
through that republic would be likely to eat up 
the profits of a trip, and perhaps leave a bad 
deficit. In British India there is no traveler's 
tax; but in South Africa, Australia and New 
Zealand it exists and is rigidly enforced. It 
is also provided by law, thoiigh not rigidly en- 
forced, in most of the iSouth and Central 
American republics. The reason urged in 
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justification of this direct tax is that inasmuch 
as taxes are paid by all local merchants, it is 
no more than proper that taxes should be paid 
by the foreigner who comes in to share in the 
business of the country. In some instances, 
however, this tax is the result of influence ex- 
erted by^ the large importing concerns that 
supply the interior trade f roni the ports ; na- 
turally they wish to discourage the competition 
of foreign salesmen. 

Travelers generally find it possible to avoid 
this tax by making connections with some mer- 
chant at the port of entry to whom they carry 
letters of introduction, or who already has a 
status with their home concerns as "local 
agent." It is then possible for the traveler to 
visit the interior trade under the auspices of 
this agent While the traveler's tax need not 
be necessarily a deterring factor, it is neverthe- 
less one to be guarded against or reckoned 
with when occasion arises. 

It is unfortunately true that letters of intro- | 

duction are sometimes given in a casual fash- \ 

ion, addressed to persons of but ^..slight 

acquaintance with the writers of the 

letters. Such letters are of little f^f^^^i 

- „ ^.- V !• 1^- Introduction 

value. But if a man embarkmg on his 

first trip or on a repeat visit to a foreign terri- 
tory can secure real letters of introduction to 
merchants or other persons of good standing 
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and influence, he will likely find occasions 
when these letters are valuable helpers in 
smoothing over difficulties or opening up the 
way to needed information. Letters of intro- 
duction to banking houses are always valu- 
able and houses in good standing can easily 
obtain these through the medium of their 
bankers. 

It is assumed that good health will be held 

as an absolute requirement in any man aspiring 

to serve as an export traveler. Moreover the 

traveler should make provision for 

neaim safeguarding his health while abroad 

Precautions , . j i- 

and be prepared for emergencies. 

Before starting on a long trip he should 

consult the dentist. Place should be given 

in the traveler's trunk to a small package, 

no larger than a cigar box, in which to 

carry simple home remedies, including a 

bottle of antiseptic, a healing salve and a roll 

of gauze bandage. The fact that few travelers 

take the trouble or have the foresight to carry 

these emergency outfits has enabled the writer, 

on numerous occasions, to help a friend in 

need. 

Two great menaces to the traveling man's 

health, particularly in tropical countries, are 

cocktails and the local water supply. The 

habit of frequent indulgence in cocktails or 

whisky is a very common one among Ameri- 
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cans, Britishers and other foreigners residing 
in the tropics, and this has spread to some de- 
gree among the natives themselves. Though it 
is sometimes difficult, the traveling man who 
really desires to safeguard his health will do 
well to avoid liquors. As to the water, fre- 
quent changes of drinking water are likely 
to upset the most well-behaved stomach, 
while in many cases to take the local water is 
tempting Fate. The item for reputable 
bottled waters may mount up considerably in 
the expense account, but this may well be con- 
sidered a legitimate and unavoidable expense. 

Discretion and moderation should be exer- 
cised in eating fruits. Many experienced 
travelers in the tropics will not touch raw 
vegetables. 

A cake of carbolic soap suitable for the 
bath is a good thing to have for occasional use 
in those countries where the bubonic plague is 
epidemic. Except under extreme conditions 
the export traveler need have no fear of the 
plague, which is usually confined to the lower 
classes living under unhygienic conditions. 
Reasonably careful habits as to diet and as to 
indulgence in alcoholic beverages and the use 
of local drinking waters will keep the traveler 
quite immune from cholera, typhoid and 
dysentery. 

In India a common source of trouble to new- 
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comers is internal chills caused by exposure to 
sudden drafts after becoming overheated. As 
a precaution some Europeans wear about their 
waists woolen protectors known as "cholera 
belts." 

Fortunately, yellow fever has been stamped 
out in many places where not long ago it was 
prevalent. It has been determined beyond a 
doubt that this fever is communicated by the 
jtegomyia mosquito. In countries where yellow 
fever is still endemic the traveler should sleep 
under a tight mosquito netting. In most hotels 
these are provided, but it is well to go pre- 
pared for an emergency by carrying a mos- 
quito netting so arranged that it can be quickly 
hung into place over a bed or cot. This is also 
advisable in countries where malaria is prev- 
alent, as this disease is also transmitted by 
mosquitoes. The taking of three to five grains 
of quinine every four or five days will usually 
safeguard the traveler when in bad malaria 
districts. 



IX 



Some Problems of Sales Policy 

ONE of the common difficulties that the . 
traveler encounters after he has se- 
cured the attention, engaged the in- 
terest and perhaps even worked up a certain 
degree of enthusiasm on the part of the pros- 
pect is presented when the prospect says : 

"Well, if you care to ship me on 

consignment, I am willing to give the line 
a trial." 

Very little salesmanship is required to in- 
duce a man to take goods on consignment. No 
risk of capital is involved. All that 

the merchant has to do is to give J**^/^^ «« 

t. .. ^i_ J Consignment 

space m his warerooms to the goods. 

Generally that is all he is offering to do when 

he makes this proposition. 

Most salesmen are agreed that consignments 

in foreign trade are an unsatisfactory means of 

promoting business and are to be avoided. 

They lack the compelling influence of invested 

capital and the necessity for making a quick 

turnover. Not that consignments are to be 

absolutely ruled out, but it is well to consider 

theni only as a last resort — and then only under 

9« 
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specific conditions that will tie the prospect 
to responsibility for at least the freight and 
duties, and to a definite plan of selling effort 
and propaganda. 

So the salesman will have to go prepared 
for this counter attack, and be forearmed with 
convincing arguments and evidence to support 
his contention that the prospect may well af- 
ford to employ his capital in carrying the sales- 
man's line. 

The next barrier with which the salesman 
will be confronted is the question of credit. 
For this he will also need to be prepared in 
advance. 

His house will probably have some definite 
policy to which he may have to adhere. Care 
must be taken that this policy does not consti- 
tute an absolutely insurmountable barrier to 
foreign business. 

Some lines of specialties, covered by ex- 
clusive patents and carrying with them cer- 
tain exclusive selling rights, permit of some 
degree of rigidity in the credit policy of the 
house ; but even under such circumstances this 
policy must not be so restrictive as to hamper 
seriously the development of the business. 

When it comes to strictly competitive lines, 
the question of credit will have to be carefully 
reckoned with. Here is where the salesman 
will be called upon not only to do his utmost in 



^ 
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presenting the special merits and advantages of 

his line, but he will have to exercise his keenest 

faculties for investigation both as to .the credit 

customs of his trade and the credit 

possibilities or limitations of the ^^'^.^^^^^^ 
^ -.-... Credit Policy 

concerns he is solicitmg. 

No man is worthy of the mission of foreign 
salesmanship until he is capable not only of re- 
sponding to these requirements, and of ad- 
vising his house accordingly, but of exercising 
due discretion in actually committing his house 
as to the extent of credit and form of reim- 
bursement. 

The salesman who aims to secure the con- 
fidence of his trade will be careful not to allow 
his anxiety to make a selling record run away 
with his discretion. Overselling is 
quite as bad as underselling, especially ^^^fj^ 
in a -comparatively new or untried 
line. Only too frequently when the salesman 
is congratulating himself upon having landed 
a ^'whale of an order" the reaction is already 
setting in. In the quiet of his office or in his 
home, away from the "magnetic influence" of 
the salesman, and frequently influenced by the 
ominous forebodings of his partner, his wife or 
a "kind" friend, the foreign merchant is 
indulging in serious retrospection. This some- 
times results in a countermand when the sales- 
man is already en route for other worlds to con- 
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qucr. Furthermore, nothing is so conducive 
to price cuttiiig as dead stock piled up on 
the shelves. This is bad business, and likely to 
injure seriously the reputation of an article in 
any market. 

The salesman who is able to secure the con- 
fidence of a prospect to the point of being 
given carte blanche to make up a trial order, 
should not abuse that confidence. His expe- 
rience in his own line should enable him to 
judge what would be a good start. He should 
give his customer the benefit of that experi- 
ence, and then direct his attention to such 
methods and means as he is able to suggest for 
assisting the buyer to move the new ^stock as 
quickly as possible, and thus open the way for 
further business. 

Every manufacturer cannot aflford to have 

his own traveling man in the foreign field. An 

arrangement is sometimes made to have one 

traveler represent several concerns, 

Travelers for ^^^j^ contributing its proportionate 

Joint Account - ^ ^i. /^i. ^ • 

share to the expenses of the trip. 

This arrangement may be very satisfactory for 
a few kindred lines which would not require 
the traveler to scatter his efforts too greatly; 
but it is difficult to understand how a traveler 
could do justice to any one of several lines 
of widely different character, particularly 
when they include specialties, the successful 
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promotion of which depends upon more or 
less intimate knowledge of the line. Imagine, 
for instance, a man trying to make selling con- 
nections abroad for an automobile, a line of 
plows, cheap jewelry, musical instruments, 
perfumery. Any man who has had any real 
experience in the foreign field can testify to 
the folly of such an experiment. If it takes a 
man in a good sized commercial center from 
ten days to two or three weeks to do reasonable 
justice to a single line with which he is quite 
familiar, what can be expected of a salesman 
overloaded with an assortment of varied lines 
in none of which he is a qualified expert? 

The first visit of an executive representative 
or of an export salesman to a foreign territory 
should be regarded as a scouting or pioneer 
trip of investigation. Of course every 
reasonable effort should be made to ^^^^ 
establish connections and to do actual 
business, but in casting up the profit and loss 
account of the trip a considerable part of the 
expenditure might be regarded as chargeable 
to "capital expense." This class of expense is 
technically considered the same as investment 
in plant and equipment and other permanent 
assets. Surely it is a permanent asset to the 
business to be able to secure first-hand informa- 
tion of the possibilities and limitations of for- 
eign markets. It is unquestionably a perma- 
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nent asset to make definite connections abroad 
both for the present and for the future, regard- 
less of the volume of actual business put 
through in the opening effort. 

Some concerns follow the practise of allow- 
ing their traveling salesmen a fixed amount 
per diem for all travelling expenses. Others 
credit the salesman with his expenses accord- 
ing, to accounts rendered. Some houses re- 
quire these accounts to be in absolute detail 
without any allowance for incidentals, while 
others go to the extreme of requiring a voucher 
for every item. 

The practise of allowing a fixed amount 
per diem recommends itself to very few ex- 
port men as a practicable one, for the reason 
that it is impossible to reduce all expenses to 
an average per diem basis that will not either 
run beyond the mark or, more likely, fall be- 
low requirements. The matter of expenses is 
one that is subject to great fluctuation, depend- 
ing upon the territory covered, the nature of 
the business and the character of the foreign 
traveler. The cheapest man is by no means 
always the best. A fixed "per diem," if liberal 
enough, might be well with some men — men 
of character who from pride of profession and 

K 

loyalty to the house would regulate their ex- 
penses according to the needs of the business 
and the interests of the house, living properly 
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and doing such entertaining as the personal 
equation might require. Such men would not 
consider the economies they could make in 
their expenses as a part of their compensation, 
and would not live in such a frugal manner as 
to defeat the purposes of their trip and mate- 
rially curtail thieir usefulness. 

Not long ago, in a conference on foreign 
trade, a gentleman recently returned from 
South America was asked what he considered 
a fair per diem allowance for covering all trav- 
eling expenses from Rio southward. He was 
a man well past middle age, of quiet tempera- 
ment, moderately well-dressed, speaking no 
foreign language ; the sort of man who might 
be expected to go the round of his business 
calls quietly and retire early to his room to 
read the home newspapers. He said that in 
his opinion $io a day would be ample. Be- 
side him sat an alert, active young engineer 
representing a manufacturing concern with 
extensive connections abroad. He was the 
sort of man who would fit in anywhere — in the 
camp or at a ceremonial function. He was a 
world-wide traveler with much experience in 
putting through big business. He was asked if 
he agreed to the estimate of $io a day. He 
replied that under certain circumstances it 
might do, but that he would prefer to place it 
at between $io and $20 a day, depending on 
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the nature of the business and all the circum- 
stances connected with the representative and 
his mission. And so it goes. The most that 
any house can do is to require a detailed ex- 
pense account which should not be passed upon 
by an accountant, but rather by some one with 
experience in the selling activities of the busi- 
ness and in the problems and conditions to be 
encountered in the foreign field. 

The traveler will have to take his expense 
account very seriously, or he will run the risk 
of injuring his reputation or coming out short 

in his finances. It is im- 
Exfimse Account Should practicable to note every ex- 
Be Kept Carefully j.. .i. . •. • 

penditure the moment it is 

made; this can hardly be done except for 
large items such as transportation and hotel 
bills. Some travelers find it a good plan to 
reserve a section in their pocket memorandum 
books for expenses, and at the end of the day or 
the following morning jot down each expense 
in its order. Some follow the practise of 
checking up regularly the amount of cash they 
are carrying and striking a balance. Drafts 
against a letter of credit or moneys received 
from dealers or customers, when it is the prac- 
tise to use these collections for expenses, should 
be promptly noted to the debit of the account 
in the memorandum book and later transferred 
to the formal cash account, which is rendered 
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monthly or bi-monthly to the home office. Col- 
lections from dealers or branch houses should 
be reported immediately to the home office 
without waiting for the rendering of the 
expense account. The salesman will safe- 
guard both his own interests and those of his 
house by keeping a careful watch over his 
expense account. 

The fluctuations in exchange will sometimes 
cause a traveler to look sharply to his account. 
Unless he keeps informed on these variations 
he will lose when exchange goes against him, 
or he will make an undue profit if he does 
not properly credit "the house'* when the 
fluctuation is in the other direction. For ex- 
ample, let us assume that a man arrived in 
Guatemala when exchange was at 2500 or 25 
pesos to the American dollar. He drew United 
States currency on his letter of credit which 
he converted to Guatemalan currency from 
time to time as his needs required. If the cur- 
rent rate remained at 2500, in converting his 
expenses listed in Guatemalan currency to 
American currency he would naturally do so 
at the same rate on which he received his cash ; 
but if the rate kept changing, as it was doing 
for a time shortly after the war, several rates 
would have to appear in his records and a 
page of his account of expenditures woulcfj,.:; 
look something like the following : 
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Guatemalan 


American 




Currency 


Currency 


Totals brought forward, 


$640.10 


$1,124.60 


Sept. lo, Detail 


24.00 




II, " 

MM 


24.00 






9.00 




• • 


25.00 




12. " 


12.00 




13. " 


4.00 




ii 


18.00 




14, " 


24.00 




Cf 


14.00 




15, " 


24.00 




i6, " 


iz4.oo 




Hotel: 






1 1 days at $2.50 U. S. 




27.50 


Extras, 




.50 


Detail, 


30-00 




Cartage of baggage, 


8.00 




Ticket to Puerto Barrios, 


196.00 




Excess baggage, 


76.80 




S 


M52.90 




Sept. Exchange: U. S. Ccy. 






— to — 800 pesos at 25=$3 


;2.oo 




— to — 352.90 pesos at 30= 11.76 






— 


43-76 



$1,196.36 
There is no standard on which to calculate 
the export salesman's compensation. This 
again will depend very largely on the char- 
acter of the business and of the 
Compensation of ^^^ required for its promotion. 

Export Salesmen mi. T ^i.* ^1. ^ * -j 

The only thing that provides a 

basis on which an estimate can be based is the 

I v[ : c?ost of maintaining a qualified traveling sales- 

\l tnan or sales organizer in the home territory. 
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Add to this something for knowledge of lan- 
guages, foreign trade conditions, credits and 
other special qualifications, and extra com- 
pensation for going into a certain degree of 
exile and submitting to many discomforts and 
even peril. Then the manufacturer or ex- 
porter may l>c able to arrive at some sort of 
standard. In the home territory it may be 
possible to regulate salesmen's compensation 
largely on a commission basis. This may also 
be possible in the foreign field, but it is not 
likely to be the case for pioneer scouting trips 
in which much time and attention is given to 
gauging conditions and sounding the market. 
Remember that the export salesman is 
human. To the stay-at-home it may appear 
very delightful to be able to get away from the 
monotony and grind of office routine, to sail 
the seas in luxurious steamers, to visit foreign 
lands which appeal to the imagination. Travel 
abroad, like travel at home, is an engaging pas- 
time for a vacation trip, and it is not without 
its attractions in the early stages of employ- 
ment as a commercial traveler. But notwith- 
standing the opportunities for education and 
broadening influences, the life of the foreign 
commercial traveler is very far from being a 
constant vacation. There is probably no field 
of emplojrment for men of education and cul- 
ture which in the long run calls for greater 
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sacrifices and greater discomfort and danger. 
The traveler is obliged to give up home ties, 
home associations and other jojrs which come 
with fixed residence. He becomes to a large 
extent "a man without a country." A cable or 
letter of congratulations here and there on the 
successful culmination of some effort of sales 
organization comes like a tonic to the salesman 
abroad. When it is forgotten and his reports 
and orders treated in a cold routine fashion, 
he feels like an exile indeed. 

It is unwise to keep any man too constantly 
following the route of a foreign territory with- 
out reasonable opportunity for renewing home 
ties both in the business and the personal sides 
of his life. The best possible plan that can 
be followed, where practicable, is to have him 
alternate between service in the home office 
and in the foreign field, with the prospect of 
some day being selected for one of the execu- 
tive positions in the management of the busi-^ 
ness. In this way he is not only able to look 
forward to residence at home and respite from 
the hardships of constant foreign travel, but he 
takes greater interest in the latest developments 
of his business and in turn is able to contribute 
at home some of the benefits of his experience 
in the field. 

In addition to a fixed salary, there should be 
a contingent compensation for the foreign 
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salesman, such as a bonus or percentage on the 
total volume of the business of his territory in 
a given period. This is certain to have a stimu- 
lating effect In his work of organization, the 
salesman under such an arrangement of com- 
pensation would naturally be the more in- 
clined to do his very utmost, not only in the 
establishment of business connections and 
opening sales, but in keeping every customer 
within his territory up to the highest possible 
mark in sales and in loyalty to the house. 

If there is any field of employment in which 
the cheap man is to be avoided, it is in that of 
foreign salesmanship. Foreign selling not only 
calls for special qualifications and personality, 
but the outlay for traveling expenses is so con- 
siderable that the manufacturer and exporter 
may well see to it that this investment is placed 
on a man worth while. 



^^ 



^ma 
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SUGGESTIONS AS TO FURTHER 

READING 

In his book on Selling Latin America, W. 
E. Aughinbaugh has treated at considerable 
length the question of export salesmanship in 
the Latin- American markets. Parts of Prac- 
tical Exporting by B. O. Hough and of Ex- 
porting to Latin-America by E. B. Filsinger 
are also suggested as worth the attention of 
the prospective export salesman. 

Among various magazine articles bearing 
more or less directly on the subject, those ap- 
pearing in the following magazine numbers 
will be found of value: System, June, No- 
vember, December, 1914; May, 1915; World's 
Work, September, 191 5. 
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QUIZ QUESTIONS 



I. Name the four selling weapons in the order of 
their effectiveness. 

a. Should a salesman be sent out to do pioneer work? 

ft 

3. Compare methods of getting business in St. Louis 
with methods in Buenos Aires. 

4. Explain what is meant when it is said : "In foreign 
trade the salesman is more than a peddler of a manufac- 
turer's commodities; he is the manufacturer's commercial 
attache." 

5* Give an example of how the home house can back 
up the salesman. 

II 

6. Name the five essential characteristics of an export 
salesman in the order of their importance. 

7. What are three qualities, embraced by the term 
"gentleman," that will stand the export salesman in good 
stead abroad? 

8. In what seven export markets outside of Europe, 
is English the only language required of the export 
salesman? 

9. What are the disadvantages of class work and the, 
"purely conversational method" in learning a foreign 
language? 

Ill 

10. Name six branches of information about a foreign 
country that may suitably be made the subject of "arm- 
chair" investigation by the traveler before he leaves for the 
export field. 

11. What three important facts were learned by the 
manufacturer who gauged the market for boots and shoes 
in South America? 

12. Explain why G)lombia is deserving of study geo- 
graphically before a sole agency is given for the entire 
country. 
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13. What are the five determining factors in mapping 
but a route for an export salesman ? 

14. In the itinerary given on pages 3031, why are 
Rio Grande and Buenos Aires, among others, visited 
twice? 

IV 

15. How can the salesman well avail himself of any 
spare time he has when first landing in a foreign dty? 

16. What two characteristics are essential to "the 
courteous approach" ? 

1 7. Give an example of how the salesman may engage 
the interest of his prospect. 

18. Why is it difficult to do business during stops on 
an extensive journey? 

19. What rule should be followed regarding the use 
of samples and catalogs? 

20. Is it a wise procedure to emphasize the bad points 
of a competitive product ? 

21. Explain why it is important to know when to dose 
an order. 



22. How may the salesman assist the foreign customer 
with advertising? 

23. What are the dangers and what the advantages of 
employing samples for advertising purposes in the foreign 
field? 

24. Give an example of the value of rendering 
mechanical service to foreign customers. 

25. How does South American native salesmanship 
differ from salesmanship in the United States? 



26. Give an example of how the export salesman can 
contribute to the regard, or lack of regard, with which 
Americans as a \dioIe are held in the esteem of foreign 
peoples. 
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27. What IS the likelihood of the traveler meeting 
iveith anti-American prejudice in his travels? 

28. Why may the traveler be termed "The House in 
the Field"? What added responsibility does this entail? 

29. Explain the ways in. which the relations between 
the traveler and the foreign ^customers should take on a 
personal as well as a business nature. 

vii 

30. How many items can you recall from the list of 
information which the salesman should return to his 
principals regarding each of his new customers? 

31. Mention some of the things that should be in- 
cluded by a salesman in his report on a territory, 

32. Why is a record of freight costs often of very great 
importance? 

33. How many copies of a contract should be written, 
and to whom should they go? 

34. What is the advantage of carrying a portable type- 
writer? 

35. Outline a good scheme for keeping different kinds 
of notes during a trip. 

vin 

36. State a good rule for deciding the amount of cloth- 
ing to be taken along on a trip. 

37. What is the most satisfactory sort of trunk to 
take? How should trunks be marked? 

38. Why are invoices of samples necessary? 

39. What is the most satisfactory method of carrying 
funds? 

40. How may a traveler avoid the traveler's tax in 
many instances? 

41. What sort of letters of introduction are to be 
recommended ? 

42. What health precautions should be taken by the 
traveler both before and during hi^ trip? 



